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Drawing from de Forest's Audion patent as filed in 
1907 and granted in 1908. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


Greetings, 

It’s not too early to start thinking about the 
conference! The dates are Wednesday August 22 
through Saturday, August 25, 2007. Early regis- 
tration will be on Wednesday evening and the 
Flea market will open the next morning. We have 
been busy putting together the meet schedule and 
getting the seminars and forums lined up. 

As many of you already know, the theme will 
be 100 Years of Electronic Communications, 
with 2007 being the 100th Anniversary of the of 
the Deforest Audion patent. For more info on 
the conference look in the “Conference Pre- 
view” section of this issue. The complete confer- 
ence schedule will be in the next (July) issue. 

If you would like to volunteer to help at the 
conference just contact me (contact info below) 
or Hugh Davey (hdavey@bellsouth.net). We are 


always looking for energetic people who are will- 
ing to get involved with the organization. 

Don’t forget that the A.W.A. Electronic Com- 
munication Museum will be having its Spring 
Meet on May 5, 2007. For more info check out 
“Museum News” in this issue, as well as the Cal- 
endar of Meets in “AWA News.” This meet is 
growing every year. Many thanks go the Mu- 
seum staff and volunteers for putting on this 
event. Come on out and support it! 

Well, enough for now. I am always eager to 
here from you. 

If you have any questions or comments feel 
free to contact me, But please no calls after 9:30 
p.m. (eastern time), if possible. 

Geoffrey Bourne 

405 8th Avenue, St. Albans, WV 25177 

304-722-4690 gcbourne@suddenlink.net 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


All letters to the Editor are read with interest and attention, though not all can be published in this 
column. Letters may be paraphrased, shortened or otherwise edited to fit the available space. The 
statements made by our correspondents are their own opinions and do not necessarily reflect the views 
of either the AWA Journal staff or the Antique Wireless Association. 


KUDOS FOR AWA 

I'd like to express my appreciation to the 
AWA organization for its efforts in production of 
the AWA Journal and the various club activities. 
I often think of the people who are now doing the 
work and those who are Silent Keys. 

THOMAS CORNFORTH 

Pompano Beach, FL 


BELFAST, ME STATION SITE 

For the last few years, dedicated volunteers 
have been working to uncover information and 
artifacts relating to the experimental RCA sta- 
tion established in Belfast, Maine in 1921. On 
March 14, 1925, the station received the first live 
trans-Atlantic radio broadcast originating at the 
Savoy Hotel ballroom in London. 

Little remains above ground at the former site, 
located on a wooded 400-acre tract. However, 
archeological digs have yielded quite a few items 
from the station buildings and antenna system. 

Most of these are now housed at the Belfast 
Museum, which maintains a permanent exhibit 
about the historic station. The exhibit includes a 
recording of the history-making broadcast. 
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We invite AWA members to visit Belfast and 
the Museum to learn more about our unique 
place in radio history. 

MEGAN PINETTE 

President, Belfast Historical Society 

10 Market St., Belfast, ME 

tel 207-338-9229 

e-mail belfastmus@yahoo.com 


NOVEL APPROACH TO HISTORY 

I enjoyed David Wunsch’s trip through mem- 
ory lane via the pages of the 1937 IRE member- 
ship directory (January, 2007 issue). It was a 
wonderful and unique way of compiling impor- 
tant radio history. 

ED GABLE 

Curator, A.W.A. Electronic 

Communication Museum 


STILL A “LOWFER”’ 

I enjoyed Frank Lotito’s “Below 535” 
columns, especially the one on using a selective 
voltmeter as a receiver.I’ve been a “lowfer” (low 
frequency experimenter) since at least the mid 
1970s. I operated a tube type 160-190 kHz 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


s Bill Fizette mentioned in this issue’s 
A™ Communication Receiver,” he has 

discontinued his other column, “A 
Structured Approach to Fixing Up Those Nice 
Old Radios,” as of the previous (January) issue. 
He will continue, however, with “The Commu- 
nication Receiver,” a column he has hosted for 
many years. 

Many thanks to Bill for all the interesting sets 
he has brought to these pages under the banner 
of “A Structured Approach.” In recent years, 
Bill’s column has contributed almost the only 
material in the Journal dealing with home 
broadcast receivers. This is a lack I’ve men- 
tioned on this page before, and I would be very 
receptive to individual articles—or a proposal 
for a column—dealing with the history or 
restoration of such sets. 

And speaking of the submission of articles, if 
you’ve been reluctant to do so because of the 


time it has taken for a previous article to be pub- 
lished, the situation is quite different now. It can 
be feast or famine here at the Journal, and right 
now it’s famine time. So if you’ve been hesitat- 
ing, now is the time to mount your computer and 
get started. 

Lately I’ve received several communications 
from members of clubs whose meeting notices 
in “AWA News” are out of date. Some of the 
messages seem to convey surprise that the Jour- 
nal could be so lax. Obviously I can’t correct a 
problem if I don’t hear about it. Any corrections 
or new notices should be sent directly to me as 
indicated at the top of the “AWA News” col- 
umn. Note also the closing date mentioned 
there. 

So if you are a member or officer of any of 
our listed clubs, take a moment and review your 
item. If you find a mistake, I’m here to help. 

—Marc Ellis 


CW/AM beacon briefly in the 1980s. But now 
that I live in an apartment I’m restricted to listen- 
ing. The antenna is a passive whip located on a 
chimney 45 feet up and fed to the shack—where 
it is loaded with a slug-tuned loopstick—via 125 
feet of coax. 

BILL WYCKOFF, JR., KAIJHZ 

Watertown, MA 


MECHANICAL TV SITE 
Peter Yanczer writes that he has recently up- 
dated his mechanical TV site at www.television- 
experimenters.com. It is a treasure trove of infor- 
mation, as well as parts and parts kits, for anyone 
interested in duplicating this vintage technology. 
Via e-mail 


PHIL WEINGARTEN STORIES 
WANTED 

For the 2007 AWA Conference, I am planning 
a seminar on a notorious former AWA member 
named Phil Weingarten. Phil was a very fine “du- 
plicator” of historic wireless equipment such as 
coherers, Audions, and telegraph keys. The only 
problem was that he often neglected to tell his 
customers that he was selling them reproduc- 
tions. He kept a loaded German Luger pistol 
under the pillow in his sofa to help him deal with 
unhappy buyers. 

Hundreds of AWA members came into con- 
tact with Phil and many have interesting stories to 
tell about their experiences. If you knew Phil, 
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please contact me indicating your willingness to 
join the seminar and share your experiences 
and/or send me your stories in writing so I can 
read them at the seminar. 

I already have pictures of some of Phil’s coun- 
terfeit creations, his Audion blowing equipment 
and actual examples of his Marconi coherers and 
telegraph keys to show at the seminar, but I 
would appreciate additional photos and I hope 
that attendees will bring other “reproductions.” 

TOM PERERA 

Box 122 

Hancock, VT 05748 

e-mail tom@wItp.com 


NEEDS EARLY RCA I.F. INFO 
I’m looking for information about the i-f. fre- 
quencies RCA used in its mid-1920s superhets 
such as the Radio Super VIII, AR810 and other 
catacomb radios. 
PHILIP McCOY¥ 
“PHIL” <signetics@netzero.com> 


EPOXY FOR TUBE BASES 

I read with interest Dick Parks’ letter (January 
“Letters” column) about using Gorilla glue to se- 
cure loose tube bases. I use the Devcon 2-Ton 
Clear Weld Epoxy System (part no. 47605/31345 
ITW Performance Polymers—available at most 
hardware stores). However, I don’t recommend 
their “S-minute system.” 

Use a toothbrush to remove any loose material 
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and clean the glass and base with a damp cloth or 
paper towel. Let dry thoroughly. Mix a small 
amount of the 2-part epoxy and apply between bulb 
and base with a toothpick. Wipe off excess with 
paper towels within five minutes after application. 

I use this treatment on all tubes that I acquire, 
even if the base appears to be secure, and have 
never had one loosen. I also used the epoxy to re- 
pair a loose plate cap on a TZ-20 tube and ran it 
48 hours in the last Linc Cundall OT event. It is 
still solid. 

This method eliminates the need for tricky 
desoldering and soldering of the base or cap. The 
epoxy is supposed to maintain a secure bond 
well above 600 degrees Fahrenheit. 

HAROLD R. BORCHERS, KBOROB 

Bemidji, MN 


RECREATED NOVICE STATION 

Attached is a photo of my reconstructed mid- 
50s Novice station. I’ve been having lots of fun 
with it since setting it up recently, and have 
worked many stations as far away as Japan. 

As did many of us, I began my radio avoca- 
tion as a short-wave listener. My first receiver of 
my own was a Hallicrafters S-38C, acquired in 
1953. When I got my Novice license two years 
later, I added a Johnson Viking Adventurer 
transmitter. That was my station until I passed 
my General and got my first “real” receiver, an 
SX-96, and a Knight-kit VFO. 

Replacing the S-38C in my recreation is the 
1946-vintage “original” S-38 shown in the 
photo. With its tunable BFO and switchable 
noise limiter, the 6-tube original S-38 is a better 
receiver than its 5-tube successors. With new 
tubes and alignment, it works surprisingly well. 

The Viking Adventurer was brought out by 


Ray’s 1950s-era Novice station. 


E.F. Johnson in 1954. I’ve had several, of which 
the one in the photo, restored by K7NCE, is the 
best. I also have a Knight VFO, but opted for 
crystal control. After all, it’s supposed to be a 
Novice station (Novices in the 1950s were re- 
quired to use crystals) and there should be at 
least one thing in the station whose frequency 
doesn’t drift! 

A Lionel J-38 key (made for the Signal Corps 
during WW2 by the Lionel train company) and 
a pair of HS-16A headphones (a Vietnam-era 
version of the World War II HS-16), which fits 
the S-38’s tip jacks, complete the station. 

My one concession to modern-day operating 
practices is a Johnson 250-39 automatic transmit- 
receive switch (not shown), which provides full 
break-in operation. While historically accurate (it 
appears in the accessory pages of the Adventurer 
manual), it was probably too expensive for most 
50s-era Novices. My own Novice station used a 
Dow-Key coax relay. However, this 250-39 came 
from W8SXX’s junk box, so the price was right! 

RAY SOIFER, W2RS 

via e-mail 


ABOUT OUR AUTHORS 


BRIAN BELANGER 
Co-Author, Time Signals and Bowman’s Wire- 
less Time Receivers 

An AWA Vice President and life member, as 
well as former AWA Review Editor, Brian is 
also the volunteer Curator of the Radio and tele- 
vision Museum in Bowie MD. Brian held sev- 
eral senior management positions at the National 
Institute of Standards and Technology prior to 
his retirement in 2000. 

An electrical engineer with a bachelor’s de- 
gree from Caltech and a Ph.D. from the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Brian was a research 
engineer at the General Electric Research and 
Development Center early in his career. 
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He was first licensed as a ham in the 1950s 
(KOIUX) and later held other calls in regions 2 
and 3. He is the co-editor of Radio Age, the 
newsletter of the Mid-Atlantic Antique Radio 
Club, and was the recipient of the 2001 AWA 
Houck Award For Documentation for his many 
articles on antique radio topics. 


IO 


LEON HILLMAN, W2JXJ 
The First Antenna and the Discovery of Electro- 
magnetic Waves 

Leon is a Registered (NJ) Professional Engi- 
neer with a career spanning over a half-century. 
He has been licensed as W2JXJ since 1936. He 
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holds a degree in Electrical Engineering from 
NYU (evening division) and pursued advanced 
studies following service in the U.S. Army Air 
Force during World War II. He has been a sec- 
tion head at the U.S. Army Signal Engineering 
Lab at Ft.Monmouth, NJ, a Research Associate 
in the EE Department at NYU, and Chief Engi- 
neer of Production Research Corp. 

In 1957 Leon organized his own company, 
Automation Dynamics. The firm developed an- 
tenna designs for aircraft and built instrumenta- 
tion systems for atmospheric research. Later the 
company conducted test equipment projects for 
the U .S. space programs that sent the first men 
into space and to the moon. His biography ap- 
pears in Who’s Who in America and Who’s Who 
in Science and Engineering. 


LO 


DAVID C. IVARSON, W3WBE 
The Ethophone No.1 Crystal Radio 

David has been interested in radio since as far 
back as the 1940s, growing up at the tail end of 
the golden age of radio and listening to short- 
wave on the family’s big Zenith. He obtained an 
amateur radio license in 1953. During Navy ser- 
vice in the mid-1950s he taught basic electronics 
and maintenance of shipboard navigational sys- 
tems at Great Lakes Naval Training Center, and 
also served aboard a destroyer escourt. 

He earned a bachelors degree at Ursinus Col- 
lege, and while his industrial career included sev- 
eral disciplines, his principal body of work was in 
designing instrumentation for dielectric testing 
and cable fault locating systems for electric 
power generating, transmission and distribution. 

David has authored several articles for The 
OTB. He is now retired, spends more time travel- 
ling, and is always on the lookout for interesting 
radio-related items to share with AWA members. 


SO 


LLOYD L. JURY 
Co-Author, Time Signals and Bowman’s Wire- 
less Time Receivers 

Lloyd has been an AWA member for 39 
years. He is also a member of the Tube Collec- 
tor’s Association and the Mid-Atlantic Radio 
club. A radio enthusiast since grade school, he 
served in the Army Air Force during World War 
II, taking a radio course at the Alexandria Army 
Air Field. After the war, he worked for 18 years 
in TV and radio repair at a Philco distributor- 
ship. Later, he spent 23 years at The Electronic 
Test Equipment Manufacturing Company as a 
technician. 

Now retired and living in Lancaster County, 
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PA, Lloyd has done extensive historical research 
on radio topics. He is interested in making repro- 
ductions of early radio equipment and has en- 
tered displays in the 1969, 2002 and 2004 AWA 
old equipment contests. 


ZO 


ROBERT MURRAY 
The 1896 Magnetic Detector of Lord Ernest 
Rutherford 

Robert retired recently as Professor, Commu- 
nity Health Sciences, University of Manitoba, 
but still keeps his hand in. Note the absence of 
any link to the electronics industry. His hobby 
career in antique radio follows a more or less 
typical series of evolutionary stages. He began 
about 25 years ago by collecting almost every- 
thing in sight. After a decade or so he decided to 
focus his collection on Canadian-made broad- 
cast receivers of the 1920s. Three years ago he 
donated the Canadian items in his collection to 
Canada’s National Science and Technology Mu- 
seum. His acquisitions have now slowed to a 
trickle, and he directs his attention to documen- 
tation of the history of early Canadian radio 
manufacturing and related topics. The next 


phase will be... 


BOB RAIDE, W2ZM 
Adventures in “Lowfer”’ Operation 

Bob has held an amateur radio license since 
the age of 13. He has also had a long-time inter- 
est in broadcasting and earned a First Class 
Phone ticket at age 16. Now, at age 61, he enjoys 
the hobby and the broadcasting business as much 
ever. Though retired from the family business as 
of last year, he remains in broadcasting with a 
capable partner. He operates in three upstate 
New York markets: Syracuse, Utica, and Al- 
bany. Bob built, owned and operated an AM sta- 
tion licensed to Penn Yan, NY and an AM/FM 
combo in Sidney, NY, since sold. He remains 
active in amateur radio and the AWA (member 
since 1974), and is a member of the Radio Club 
of America. Bob says that working with other 
AWA members on various historically related 
projects has made his radio hobby and business 
a never-ending adventure. 


ZO 


PETER YANCZER, KOIWX 
Recreating a 1920s “Radio Love Messages’ 
Machine 
Now retired, Peter has worked in the electron- 
ics industry for more than fifty years. He began 
(continued on page 15) 


, 
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AWA NEWS 


AWA JOURNAL POLICY ON PROMOTING EVENTS: The AWA Journal is pleased to list 
the meets and meetings of any established antique radio organization, whether or not it is 


associated with the AWA. Send your information to Marc Ellis, Editor, AWA Journal, 
P.O. Box 1306, Evanston, IL 60204-1306. E-mail mfellis@alum.mit.edu. Closing date is six weeks 


prior to first day of month of issue. 


Calendar of AWA Activities 


April 15 -May5 

Tri State Radio Fest AWA, Inc. 
Board Meeting 

April 25-26 & 28-29 

Linc Cundall Memorial May 18-19 

OT DXContest NARC Radio Daze 

May 4&5 May 19 

IHRS/AWA Spring Meet + CC-AWA Spring 
Swap Meet 

May 5 

AWA Spring Meet August 22-25 
AWA Annual 

May 5 Conference 

AWA Museum 


Board Meeting 


Calendar of Meets 


(AWA logo identifies AWA-sponsored events) 


TRI STATE RADIO FEST ‘awal 
April 15th 

This is the third annual event sponsored by the 
Pittsburgh Antique Radio Society and The Buck- 
eye Antique Radio and Phonograph Club (Akron, 
Ohio). It is held at the Holiday Inn, Beaver Falls 
Pa. 15010, located just north of 176 at exit 13 on 
Route 18 close to the Ohio/Pennsylvania border. 
This is an indoor flea market and auction focusing 
on antique/vintage radios, phonographs, TV and 
audio equipment. Dealer set up is 6-8 a.m.; flea 
market is open 8 a.m.-6 p.m. Auction check-in 9 
till noon; auction, called by Richard Estes, begins 
at noon. Door prizes will be drawn just prior to the 
auction. Six-foot tables are $20 each; table fee in- 
cludes entrance for 2 people. Visitor entrance fee 
is $5 per person (children 12 and under are free). 
For additional information see www.pittanti- 
queradios.org, call Rege Flaherty 724-969-0643 
or Bonnie Novak 412-481-1563, or email Chris 
Wells radioactiveSSman@comcast.net 
LINC CUNDALL AWA 
MEMORIAL OT DX CONTEST 
April 25-26, 28-29 

See “Amateur Radio” column in Jan. issue. 


LS 
AWA 
ar 


IHRS/AWA SPRING MEET 
May 4-5 

Indiana Historical Radio Society and AWA 
present their 36th annual Antique Radio Festival. 
Held at the Johanning Civic Center, 1500 N. 
Reed Rd. (US-31), Kokomo, IN. Set up Friday, 
May 4th, 3p.m. with swap and sell from 4 p.m. 
to 8 p.m. Also on Saturday, May 5th from 7 a.m. 
to about 2:00 p.m. Set up inside the very large, 
clean new facility. Tables provided at a nominal 
cost. An Old Equipment Contest will be held for 
members of IHRS or AWA. Visit the 1920s Op- 
erating Radio Display, where attendees can get 
the feel of tuning a “3 dialer”. Detailed schedule 
of events, including contest categories, contest 
awards luncheon, and motel information will be 
published in the IHRS Bulletin and at our web 
site www.indianahistoricalradio.org. Contact 
Fred Prohl at (812) 988-1761, fprohl@att.net, or 
Herman Gross at (765) 459-8308 or 
hw12x12ihrs@sbcglobal.net . 
OS 


AWA. 
er 


AWA SPRING MEET 
May 5 

To be held at the Bloomfield Elementary 
School just around the corner from the A.W.A. 
Electronic Communication Museum Annex at 
6910 Rt. 5 & 20 (intersection with Rt. 444). See 
map in Conference Preview section. Starts at 
8:00 a.m. 

The entire day is devoted to vintage radio and 
communication themes, including indoor and 
outdoor flea markets, the museum annex 
“Junque” sale, and a large auction of radio items. 
Museum Director Dr. Thomas F. Peterson will 
entertain and inform us with a presentation on 
the fascinating life and accomplishments of 
George Edward Dering, a wealthy English in- 
ventor who was granted telegraph patents in 
1850 at the age of 19 (see writeup in “Museum 
News”). 

In the afternoon, the world famous AWA Mu- 
seum and Annex will be open. Refreshments are 
available during the day and other group gather- 
ings are encouraged and popular. The entry fee is 
only five dollars for this all-day event and in- 
cludes an award drawing. Indoor flea market ta- 
bles (provided on a first-come first-served basis) 
are $7.00 each. The event is open to the public and 
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the indoor venue assures a great.time rain or shine. 
Vendor space is still available. Contact event 
Chairman Ron Roach, W2FUI, at (585) 526-5487 
or W2FUI@msn.com, for further information. 
AWA MUSEUM BOARD MEETING ae 
May 5 

To be held at the A.W.A. Communication 
Museum Annex (see map in Conference Pre- 
view section) at 1 p.m. 

a 

AWA, INC. BOARD MEETING AWA 
May 5 

To. be held at the A.W.A. Communication 


Museum Annex about 2 p.m.(following Mu- 
seum board meeting). 


NARC RADIO DAZE 
May 18-19 

Sponsored by the Northland Antique Radio 
Club and The Pavek Museum of Broadcasting. 
For details as they become available, check the 
NARC website at http://www.geocities.com/ 
northland.geo/ 


(AWA. 


CAROLINAS CHAPTER SPRING MEET 

May 19 

Held at the North Carolina Transportation Mu- 
seum “Spencer Shops” in Spencer NC. See the 
CC-AWA web page at www.cc-awa.org 


BVWS GARDEN PARTY AND HARPENDEN 
MEET 
June 2-3 

Two renowned British Vintage Wireless Soci- 
ety events take place back to back on these dates 
in early June. They are the garden party at the 
British Vintage Wireless and Television Mu- 
seum (June 2 in West Dulwich, London) and the 
Harpenden Swapmeet (June 3 at Harpenden 
Public Halls, Southdown Road, Harpenden). 
Both events are open to members only. Visit 
http://www.bvws.org.uk/index.htm for more de- 
tails, including how to join. 


RADIOACTIVITY 2007 

June’7-9 

In Beltsville, MD. Presented by the Mid-Atlantic 
Antique Radio Club. Thursday eve. registration. 
Flea Mkt. starts Fri. morning. See web pages at 
www.maarc.org for details. 


AWA ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
August 22-25 

At the Rochester Institute of Technology Con- 
ference Center. See “Conference Preview” 
section.. 


“AWA. 
INSEE 7 
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Recurring Meetings & Events 


* Antique Radio Collectors of Ohio—meets first 
Tuesday of each month at 2929 Hazelwood 
Ave., Dayton, OH (4 blocks east of Shroyer Rd. 
off Dorothy Lane) at 7 p.m. Also annual swap 
meet and show. Membership: $10.00 per year. 
For more info, contact Karl Koogle: mail to 
above address; phone (937) 294-8960; e-mail 
KARLKRAD@GEMAIR.COM . 

* California Historical Radio Society—For info 
on current meetings, call the CHRS hotline: 
(415) 821-9800. 

¢ CARS, the Cincinnati Antique Radio Soci- 
ety—Meets on the third Wednesday of each 
month at The United Methodist Church, 7388 E. 
Kemper Rd. For more information contact Tina 
Hauke at (513) 247-9406. 

¢ Carolinas Chapter of the AWA—Hosts four 
“mini-swap-meets” each year (in January, May, 
July and October) plus an annual conference, 
“Spring Meet in the Carolinas,” on the 4th week- 
end in March. Executive committee meets ap- 
proximately quarterly. For more info, visit the 
web site at CC-AWA.ORG or contact Ron 
Lawrence, KC4YOY, Chapter President, P.O. 
Box 3015, Matthews, NC 28106-3015; phone 
(704) 289-1166; e-mail kc4yoy@carolina.rr.com 
¢ Central Ohio Antique Radio Assn.—Meets at 
7:30 p.m., third Wednesday of each month at 
Devry Institute of Technology, 1350 Alum 
Creek Rd., Columbus. (1-70 Exit 103B). Con- 
tact: Barry Gould (614) 777-8534. 

¢ Delaware Valley Historic Radio Club—Meet- 
ing and auction begins 7:30 p.m. on the second 
Tuesday of each month. Location: Telford Com- 
munity Center on Hamlin Ave. in Telford, PA. 
Annual dues: $15.00, which includes a subscrip- 
tion to the club’s monthly newsletter The Oscil- 
lator. For more info contact Delaware Valley 
Historic Radio Club, PO Box 5053, New Britain, 
PA 18901. Phone (215) 345-4248. 

¢ Houston Vintage Radio Assn. (HVRA)— 
Meets monthly on the second Tuesday (April 
thru Oct) at Bayland Park, 6:30-9 PM in SW 
Houston. March and November meetings are 
held on Saturdays at the American Legion Hall 
off Alba Street in North Houston at9 AM. Each 
meeting includes an auction and program. Two 
one day auctions are held each spring and fall. 
An annual convention is held in February. A 
newsletter, The Grid Leak, is published monthly. 
Membership is $20/yr. Web site: www.HVRA. 
org. Write: HVRA, PO Box 31276, 77231-1276 
or call Bill Werzner 713-721-2242 (e-mail: 
mingqi53@sbcglobal.net). 

* Hudson Valley Antique Radio & Phono Soci- 
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AWA LIFE MEMBERSHIPS 
ARE NOW AVAILABLE 
Cost: $400 (U.S.), $500 (elsewhere). Make out your 
check to Antique Wireless Association and send it to 
AWA Membership, P.O. Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 
14469-0421. E-mail awamembership@rochester.rr.com. 


ety—Meets third Thursday of month, 7 p.m. 
Meeting, swap meet, and membership info: Peter 
DeAngelo, President, HARPS, 25 Co. Rt. 51, 
Campbell Hall, NY 10916. (914) 496-5130. 

¢ Indiana Historical Radio Society—-Meets 
quarterly in Feb., May, Aug. and Oct. Flea mar- 
ket, old equipment contest and auction at all 
events. The IHRS Bulletin has been published 
quarterly since 1971. For meet details and infor- 
mation about the club and our Indiana Historic 
Radio Museum in Ligonier, IN. see our web site 
at www. indianahistoricalradio.org, contact Her- 
man Gross, W9ITT, at 1705 Gordon Dr., 
Kokomo, IN 46902-5977 (765) 459-8308, or 
email w9itt@sbcglobal.net. 

* London Vintage Radio Club—This Ontario, 
Canada club meets in London on the first Satur- 
day of January, March, May, June and Novem- 


AWA NETS 


(EASTERN TIME) 
PHONE 


SUNDAY: 

7237 kHz, SSB, noon (NCS:VARIOUS): 

3837 kHz, AM 4:00 p.m. 

(NCSs: KA2J & W2AN) 

TUESDAY: 
14274 kHz, SSB, 2:30 p.m. (NCSs: KC3YE and 
WOFXY) 

3837 kHz SSB, 8 p.m. (NCS: WB2SYQ) 
MONDAY-WEDNESDAY-FRIDAY: 

The AWA Bruce Kelley HF Net 

3837 kHz +/- kHz, SSB, 9:30 a.m. (NCS: W20B)) 


cw 
Check both frequencies for activity and join in, or 
call AWA de (your call) and see what you stir up. 


First WEDNESDAY of each month, 8 p.m., 7050 
kHz 


2-M REPEATER (Rochester Area) 


MONDAY, 7:30 p.m. (NCS: K2GBR) _ 
Receive 145.290 MHz 
Transmit 144.690 MHz 
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is. 
AWA} ber. Annual flea market held in Guelph, Ontario 


a ® 


in September in conjunction with the Toronto 
club. Contact: Lloyd Swackhammer, VE3I1A, 
RR#2, Alma, Ontario, Canada NOB1AO. (519) 
638-2827. E-mail contact is Nathan Luo at 
lvrceditor@yahoo.com. 

¢ Mid-Atlantic Antique Radio Club 
(MAARC)—Meets monthly, usually on the third 
Sunday of the month at the Davidsonville Fam- 
ily Recreation Center in Davidsonville, MD. 
(But meets once or twice a year in Northern Vir- 
ginia--check web site for schedules, details and 
maps). Contacts: President, Geoff Shearer, 
14408 Brookmere Dr., Centreville, VA 20120, 
703-818-2686 e-mail gshearer@cox.net; Mem- 
bership Chair, Paul Farmer, 540- 987-8759, e- 
mail: oldradiotime@hotmail.com. Website 
www.maarc.org 

¢ New Jersey Antique Radio Club—Meets sec- 
ond Friday each month, 7:30 p.m. Holds three 
annual swap meets.Visit the website, 
www.njarc.org or contact Phil Vourtsis, 13 Cor- 
nellPI., Manalapan, NJ 07726, (732) 446-2427, 
pvourtsis@optonline.net. 

¢ Northland Antique Radio Club—hosts four 
events with swap meets each year (in February, 
May, September and November) including an 
annual conference, “Radio Daze,” for two days 
in mid-May. Annual dues are $12.00, which in- 
cludes a subscription to the club’s quarterly 
newsletter. For more info, visit our web site at 
www.geocities.com/northland.geo/; contact Ed 
Ripley at (651) 457-0085; or write NARC, P.O. 
Box 18362, Minneapolis, MN 55418. 

¢ Northwest Vintage Radio Society—Meets sec- 
ond Saturday of each month at or about 10 a.m., 
at Abemathy Grange Hall, 15745 S. Harley 
Ave., Oregon City, OR. Members display radios, 
exchange information. Guests welcome at all 
meetings and functions, except board meetings. 
For info, write the Society at P.O. Box 82379, 
Portland, Oregon 97282-0379. 

¢ Oklahoma Vintage Radio Collectors—Okla- 
homa City Chapter meets second Saturday each 
month at Hometown Buffet, 3900 N.W. 63rd St., 
Oklahoma City, OK. Visitors welcome. 
Dinner/socializing, 6 p.m.; meeting at 7 p.m. 
Membership, $12/yr., includes monthly Broad- 
cast News. Info: SASE to OK VRC, P.O. Box 
50625, Midwest City, OK 73140-5625; or con- 
tact Fred Karner at (405) 769-4656 or 
fkarner@cox.net; or visit our web site at 
http://members.cox.net/ okvrc/ 

* Ottawa Vintage Radio Club—Meets monthly 
(except June and July) in the Conference Room, 
Ottawa Citizen, 1101 Baxter Rd., Ottawa, On- 
tario, Canada. Contact: Lea Barker at (613) 829- 
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50TH ANNIVERSARY COMMEMORATIVE BOOKLET 


Our 50th anniversary commemorative booklet Fifty Years of AWA has received high marks 
from everyone who has seen it. We still have a stock of this profusely-illustrated 60-page 
AWA history available for those who would like extra copies or those who were not mem- 
bers at the time of distribution and didn’t receive one. Cost is $7.00 per copy postpaid, no 
limit. But once they're gone they're gone—so act now if you are interested! Send your check 
to Antique Wireless Association, Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 14469-0431. 


1804 or check www.ovrc.org. Membership: $10 
Canadian/yr. 

¢ Pittsburgh Antique Radio Society welcomes 
visitors to our Saturday flea market/contests in 
March, June, September, and December. A do- 
nation auction is included in September, and our 
annual luncheon/program is held the first Satur- 
day in December. Our newsletter, The Pittsburgh 
Oscillator, is published quarterly. Website: 
www.pittantiqueradios.org. For directions or 
other information call President Regis Flaherty, 
724-969-0643 (email: flaherty@netscape. com) 
or Vice President Bonnie Novak at 412-481-1563 


With the 


he Carolina Chapter annual conference 
is just around the corner (March 22- 


24), about 3 weeks away as I write 
this. Pre-registrations are pouring in, Stephen 
Brown who is handling them this 
year is doing a great job. Robert 
Lozier, who had been the 
Chapter Secretary and Trea- 
surer for a number of years, re- 
signed last year and we’ve had to 
divide up his duties. Clare Owens has 
taken the Sect/Treasurer job and Stephen 
Brown the conference pre-registration. 
Robert is going to continue handling the con- 
ference auction check in/out process. Hope- 
fully we’ve got the computer problems 
worked out. We just bought a WiFi repeater 
to hopefully help link the Registration desk 
and Auction Check-in to keep from having to 
merge files. 

This past fall and winter was no fun 

_ around my house. I had three operations on 
my lower back in the fall. I just started back 
to work last week—half days for four weeks 
to see how I do before the doc will approve 
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San CAROLINAS CHAPT 


(e-mail: radiolady_2001@ libcom.com). 

* Society for Preservation of Antique Radio 
Knowledge (SPARK)—Meets at 7:00 p.m. 
monthly at Donato’s Pizzeria, 7912 Paragon Rd., 
Centerville, OH. Annual swap meet. Membership, 
$18/year. Write SPARK Inc, P.O. Box 292111, 
Kettering, OH 45429; e-mail sparkinc@juno.com 
or call John Pansing at (937) 299-9570. 

¢ Texas Antique Radio Club--Meets alternate 
months in Kyle and Shertz, TX. Contact: Doug 
Wright, 625 Rolling Hills Dr., Canyon Lake, TX 
78133. e-mail dwjw@gvtc.com; website 
www.gvtc.com/~edengel/TARC.htm 


Chapters 


me to return full time. He’s limited my lifting 

weight to 40 pounds so no more boatanchor 
hauling for me! 

The next event on the CC-AWA calendar 

is our Spring Swap Meet on Satur- 


TE oatON day May 19th at the North Car- 


olina Transportation Museum 
“Spencer Shops” in Spencer 

NC. This is a great museum 
with lots of vintage trains, cars, 

trucks and airplanes. A great place for the 
whole family. 

As always these Saturday morning meets 
start early. The first arrivals get there around 
7 a.m., and the meet is all wrapped up before 
12 noon. If you plan to attend, do yourself a 
favor and get there early. This year there’ ll be 
an antique truck show at the museum on the 
same day. 

Ron Lawrence 

CC-AWA President and Conference 

Chairman 

P.O. Box 3015, Matthews, NC 28106 

704-289-1166 

kc4yoy@carolina.rr.com 
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MUSEUM NEWS! 


Visit us on the Internet at http://www.antiquewireless.org 


OFFICERS 
Director 
Thomas Peterson, Jr. 


Secretary 


Deputy Director Treasurer 


Allan Pellnat, KX2H 


MUSEUM TRUSTEES 
Stanley J. Avery, WM3D 

Dr. Thomas Ely, W2ODW 
Ronald Frisbie* 

Edward Gable, K2MP* 

Prof. William Hopkins, AA2YV 
Lauren Peckham* 


Morgan Wesson 


*also on AWA Inc. Board of Directors 


ello again and greetings from your mu- 
He crew up here in snowy New York 

State. Although the donor list shown else- 
where is again generous and heartwarming, we’re 
pleased that there were no really huge bulky items 
as we still haven’t dug out the Annex overhead 
door. Mother nature put it there, she can take it 
away, that’s our motto. When you see you mu- 
seum crew members give them a special tip of the 
hat for their uninterrupted work all through the 
storms and cold WX we’ve had over here. 

So, lots to chat about. First, thanks to all who 
participated in yet another very successful AWA 
AM QSO Party. With two flagship stations, 
W1HRX in the mid-west, and W2AN here at the 
museum annex, it’s hard to tell exactly how many 
members participated, but it certainly was two to 
three hundred, making this one of the most active 
AWA events. Thanks to AWA Board member 
Gary Carter, WA4IAM, for leading the effort on 
this fun weekend. Join us next year. 

One of the few museum events during the Win- 
ter is a for-credit communications course held at 
the museum by the Rochester Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Each year Dr. Rudy Pugliese brings his Mas- 
ter’s degree candidates to the museum where I 
guest lecture the group on the effects that wireless 
and radio had on people with emphasis on the 
1901 to the pre WW2 era. It’s a fun event that also 
brings a nice fee into the museum treasury. 

Spring Meet...the planning for that great 
event is in the works and firming up nicely. The 
Bloomfield Elementary School venue has been 
greatly successful for the past two years (al- 
though the event is over 30 years old starting in 
a back yard at Breesport, NY) and will be used 
again for 2007. The date is Saturday, May Sth, 
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Edward M Gable, K2MP 


Stanley J. Avery, WM3D 


Allan Pellnat, KX2H* 
Thomas Peterson, Jr.* 
Ronald Roach, W2FUI 
Ronald Walker, WA2TT 


Roy Wildermuth, W3RLW 


MUSEUM CONTACT 
For all inquiries about the Museum and its 
operation, contact Edward M. Gable, Curator, 187 
Lighthouse Rd., Hilton, NY 14468. Phone: 
(585) 392-3088, e-mail: egable@rochester.rr.com. 
The AWA. Electronic Communication Museum 
is an IRS 501(c)3 charitable organization. 


starting at 8:00 a.m. 

There will be a vintage equipment flea market, 
the famous museum annex junque sale, and a 
vintage equipment auction. We are proud of our 
very successful programming and this year we 
welcome back Museum Director Dr. Thomas F. 
Peterson who will entertain and inform us with a 
presentation on the fascinating life and accom- 
plishments of George Edward Dering, a wealthy 
English inventor who was granted telegraph 
patents in 1850 at the age of 19. 

These facts were ucovered during Tom’s re- 
search into Dering’s 35,000 book collection on 
electricity and magnetism, now in archival stor- 
age at MIT. The library was purchased by 
Theodore Newton Vail, the first President of 
AT&T, at Dering’s death in 1911. Vail later do- 
nated the books to MIT. 

As always, this event is open to the public. For 
further information see the Calendar of Meets in 
this issue’s “AWA News” column or the AWA 
web site (www/antiquewireless.org). You may 
also contact the event chairman, Ron Roach, 
W2FUL, at (585) 526-5487 or W2FUI@msn.com. 
This year you do not need to order flea market ta- 
bles as they are offered on a first come basis. 

The first of several moves to the new museum 
site is in progress. We decided to occupy the 
back building (Bldg 2) first, with the move of the 
Bruce Kelley Memorial Research Library. For 
this library the museum purchased all new li- 
brary shelving in a quantity that nearly doubles 
the current need. “We'll never fill those up” are 
probably the words we will be moaning about 
years from now as we try to fit book number N+1 
on the now-full shelves. I think that Bruce Kelly 
said of the current annex when it was first built— 
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*It’s way too big!!” 

The physical move of the stuff is actually a 
minor activity. Most of the effort is going into 
planning and inventorying. There will never be a 

better time to inventory, as each and every mu- 
seum piece needs to be touched. 

Now, let’s get some administrative things out 
of the way. The official mailing address for the 
museum is Box 421, Bloomfield, NY, 14469- 
0421. Some of you are still using Breesport, 
Stafford and Hilton, NY addresses. Please use 
the Bloomfield address and direct your mail (i.e. 
to the museum store, membership, etc.). Instruc- 
tions are all in the AWA Journal. 


Also, we cannot accept combined checks for 
the museum store and membership dues. Sorry, 
but they are two separate organizations, two 
Treasurers, two banks, etc. Same with credit 
cards, we can only accept credit cards for mem- 
berships, not for the museum store. And, sorry 
again, but no PayPal payments. 

Hope to see you at the Spring Meet. S’long for 
now from your museum crew. 


Ed Galle 


Ed Gable, K2MP 
Museum Curator 


OO als PS a Uae eee gies 6 bound volumes of Sam’s photofacts 


“* Harvey Cohen, K2EJP........ Kenwood TS-930S, PK232 Multi-mode Controller 

*¢ Lynn Bisha, W2BSN .......... VHF/UHF Scanners, LM-6 Frequency meter 

“* Ed Kohl, WA2UBD............. Swan 400 Xcvr, both AC&DC supplies, Ext VFO 

“* Roy Wildermuth ............... 500’ Alpha RG-9A/U, new on roll 

** H. Douglas Garner............ Approximately 25 Magazines and “how to” books from the 1930s 

«* Duncan Brown, K20EQ...... Heath Cross-Fire RTTY tuning Indicator, unbuilt in box 

¢ Carl Porter, N2HWB .......... Heath HW-16 + HG-10 VFO, WD-11, much more... 

Gilbert T. Smith. ...2..2-...... GE Emergency Travelers CD system, NIB 

JOHN: HEINTICN .....0..005.s005- Harris 1500 Series VHF FM Transceivers, good, working 

“* James Pietropaolo............ AK-40, Jewel Grid Leak tester, B&K 400 CRT rejuvenator, Jackson tube 


tester, more... 
Cash Gifts 
** Rochester Institute of Technology 
“* Mike Shyhalla 
Compiled by Ed Gable. 


MEETING MINUTES 
A.W.A. ELECTRONIC COMMUNICATION MUSEUM 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES MEETING 
NOVEMBER 12, 2006 


1. Meeting Called: The meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
the A.W.A. Electronic Communication Museum (AWAECM) 
was Called to order by Director Thomas Peterson, Jr. The 
venue was the RIT Inn and Conference Center, Rochester, NY. 
All current Officers and Trustees were in attendance except 
Trustees Peckham and Wildermuth. 

2. Meeting Minutes: Acting Secretary Edward Gable re- 
ported that minutes for the previous meeting were mailed to 
each Trustee. He then provided a brief overview of the min- 
utes from the May 6, 2006, meeting. R. Frisbie moved to ac- 
cept, seconded by A. Pellnat. Approved. 

3. Election of Officers: Ronald Frisbie, as Chairman of the 
Nominating Committee, provided the following slate for the 
term covering 2005/2006: Director, Thomas Peterson, Jr., 
Deputy Director, Allan Pellnat, Treasurer, Stan Avery, Secre- 
tary, Edward Gable. Director Peterson called for the vote. 
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Passed unanimously. 

Treasurer's Report: Treasurer Stan Avery issued copies of ac- 
counting reports generated by our accounting firm Heveron 
and Heveron. The reports consisted of the Balance Sheet and 
Profit and Loss Statement of activities through the period No- 
vember 1, 2005 to October 31, 2006, with the actual report 
dated 10 Nov 2006. The report indicated very good financial 
results with income comfortably exceeding expenses for the 
operating year. Treasurer Avery detailed his successful efforts 
to increase the yields on and museum's CD's where typical 
1.7% yields now bring 5%. Further, the checking account now 
brings in more than $1,000 per year versus fifteen dollars in 
previous years. Mr. Avery received thanks for his work. Cura- 
tor Gable then presented his budget for the following year. It 
was noted that this budget covers operating the current Mu- 
seum and Annex activities with little or no anticipated 
AWAECM operating costs of Bldg 1 or 2 in FY 2006/07. It was 
pointed out that the income was less the sales of AWA books 
at the conference and a percentage of the Auction proceeds. 
Ed Gable to correct. There being no further discussion, 


continued on page 15 
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AWA ELECTRONIC COMMUNICATION MUSEUM 


ASSETS 
Current 


Assets 


BALANCE SHEET 
As of October 31, 2006 


Checking/Savings 
1100 CNB BANK ACCOUNT 
Total Checking/Savings 


Other Current Assets 
Certificates of Deposit 


1102M 
1104M 
1108M 
1110M 
1115M 
1116M 
1117M 
1118M 
1119M 


Chase 48 MO. CD 

ESL MONEYMAKER 3.20% 

ESL - 30 MO. CD Mat. 10/06 1.7% 
CNB 36 Mo. CD 4.53% 

Bank of America 24 Mo CD 9995 
Bank of America 24 Mo. CD 0005 
ESL 36 Mo. CD 1249 No. 4 

ESL 36 Mo. CD 1249 No5 

ESL 36 Mo. CD 1249 No. 3 


Total Certificates of Deposit 


1400 PREPAID EXPENSES 
1406 PREPAID RENT 
Total 1400 PREPAID EXPENSES 


1600 INVENTORY 

1626 AWA Review 18 
1625 AWA Review 17 
1624 AWA REview 16 
1623 AWA REVIEW 15 
1622 AWA REVIEW 14 
1621 AWA REVIEW 13 
1618 AWA REVIEW 10 
1616 AWA REVIEW 8 
1615 AWA REVIEW 7 
1614 AWA REVIEW 6 
Total 1600 INVENTORY 


Total Other Current Assets 


Total Current Assets 


Fixed Assets 
LEASEHOLD IMPROVEMENTS 

DEPR. ON ELECTRONIC COMM. MUSEU 
STORAGE BUILDING 

DEPR. RES ON STORAGE BUILDING 
LAND - LEGION PROPERTY 

COMPUTER EQUIPMENT 

DEPR. RES. ON COMPUTER EQUIPMEN 
Total Fixed Assets 


2400 
2499 
2405 
2450 
2500 
2510 
2545 


TOTAL ASSETS 


LIABILITIES & EQUITY 


Equity 


3500 Prior Period Adjustment 

3900 NET ASSETS 

Net Income 
Total Equity 


TOTAL LIABILITIES & EQUITY 
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104,768.50 


104,768.50 


37,029.71 
83,865.45 
26,878.91 
38,290.68 
12,449.52 

3,484.40 
34,691.66 
20,364.77 
32,254.43 


289,309.53 


166.67 


166.67 


3,173.25 
3,044.40 
1,315.65 
5,245.58 
7,468.16 
2,592.10 

704.00 
2,356.62 
3,003.90 
1,970.64 


31,474.30 


320,950.50 


425,719.00 


5,386.38 
-5,386.38 
88,549.02 
-54,397.66 
16,562.89 
2,641.98 
-2,641.48 


50,714.75 


476,433.75 


11,180.17 
402,426.53 
85,187.39 


476,433.75 


476,433.15 


AWA ELECTRONIC COMMUNICATION MUSEUM 


PROFIT & LOSS 


November 2005 - October 2006 


Ordinary Income/Expense 


Income 
6007M - MISCELLANEOUS INCOME - MUSEUM 292.59 
6008M - CONTRIBUTIONS - BUILDING 53,570.00 
6010M - MUSEUM STORE INCOME 239.45 
6020M - INT ON BANK ACCOUNTS - MUSEUM —_ 4,493.98 
6025M - DISPLAY ADS IN OTB - MUSEUM 665.00 
6036M - CONTRIBUTIONS - MUSEUM 3,190.00 
6039M - SPRING MEET INCOME 723.40 
6070M - SURPLUS EQUIPMENT SALES 1,988.00 
6072M - ARTIFACT ACQUISITION FUND 500.00 
6802M - OLD OTB & REVIEW SALES 4,680.65 
6806M - CD ROM SALES 1,598.85 
Total Income 71,941.92 
Gross Profit 71,941.92 

Expense 
8001M - Bank Service Charge 76.00 
8014M - COMPUTER SUPPLIES - MUSEUM 140.40 
8018M - REPAIRS - EQUIPMENT MUSEUM 66.00 
8022M - DEPR. ON ANNEX 3,414.72 
8025M - MUSEUM SUPPLIES 28.16 


8030M - INSURANCE-FINE ARTS COLLECTION 2,470.00 
8031M - INSURANCE - FIRE,THEFT-MUS, ANN. —- 1,073.95 


8034M - INSURANCE - BUILDING 535.00 

8035M - NEW BUILDING FEASIBILITY STUDY 4,059.25 

8056M - RENT TO HISTORICAL SOCIETY 1,341.92 

8060M - GENERAL POSTAGE -383.91 

8061M - GROUNDS KEEPING 958.00 

8062M - GAS 1,860.35 

8063M - ELECTRICITY 1,653.35 

8064M - WASTE WATER SERVICE 330.00 

8065M - OFFICE SUPPLIES 360.77 

8067M - ACCOUNTING 1,145.00 

8069M - BUILDING MAINTENANCE 122.72 

8071M - ARTIFACT MAINT./RESTORATION 50.00 

8072M - ARTIFACT ACQUISITION. FUND 177.00 

8073M - LIBRARY BOOKS 62.85 

8074M - LOCAL CONTRIBUTIONS BY MUSEUM 25.00 

8075M - ALARM SYSTEM 293.00 

8090M - SPRING MEET EXPENSES 332.50 

8115M.- ADVERTISING AND PHOTOGRAPHY 895.00 

8130M - VOLUNTEER APPRECIATION 421.07 

8150M - MEMBERSHIPS 55.00 

8155M - WATER 56.00 

8160M - TELEPHONE 1,174.76 

8167M - OTB & REVIEW SALE SUPPLIES 103.41 

8168M - OTB & REVIEW SALE POSTAGE 609.12 

8191M - MISC. EXP. - MUSEUM 165.35 

8192M - BOARD MEETING EXPENSES 112.50 

Total Expense 23,784.24 

Net Ordinary Income 48,157.68 
Other Income/Expense 

Other Income 

9100 - TRANSFER FROM CLUB 37,029.71 

Total Other Income 37,029.71 

Net Other Income 37,029.71 

Net Income 85,187.39 
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Continued from page 13 
A. Pellnat moved to approved the finance report and budget as 
amended, Ron Roach seconded, approved. The Secretary was 
directed to file a copy of the accounting report, and the up- 
dated budget, with the meeting minutes in the Corporation 
files. 

Museum Report: Curator Gable provided each Trustee with 
a written copy of his Museum Report that is filed with these 
Minutes. Another successful year was reported with good, but 
smaller visitation numbers. The Sunday openings in October 
were eliminated this year. Spring Meet continues to grow well. 
Staffing of docents is a concern and an improved museum 
guide training program is planned. The annex is finally FULL. 

New Building Discussions: Background: Across the road (Rte 
5&20) from the current AWAECM Annex bldg is an existing 
business called Bloomberry Junction, hereafter referred to Bldg 
1 and 2. This building was purchased by Mr. Thomas F. Peter- 
son, Jr., with the future intent of donating the buildings to the 
AWAECM. Mr. Peterson has made all final arrangements, in- 
cluding a codicil in his Will, to donate the Buildings. At this time 
the AWAECM is going ahead to make plans for the use of the 
buildings including some enhancements to the number and lo- 
cation of doors to better match our needs. Director Peterson ex- 
pressed his desire that AWAECM activities should not interfere 
with ongoing business in (especially) Bldg 1. Director Peterson 
also indicated that our planning should include upgraded fur- 
niture for the “public” areas of the museum and library and 
that the older shelving should be used in storage locations. 
Need for security was discussed. There were informational dis- 
cussions on the status of the drainage system, septic system all 
currently being evaluated by Mr. Peterson. Ed Gable suggested 
that it was confusing with several players getting involved with 
interfacing with Mr. Peterson and suggested a project or build- 
ing manager be named in the interim. Receiving no support 
after discussion, that was laid on the table. It was later re- 
solved that Trustee Ron Roach would work closer with Mr. Pe- 
terson. Trustee Wesson reported that the Town of East Bloom- 
field was interested in purchasing the existing AWAECM Annex 
building. Mr. Wesson will keep the Board aware of progress in 
that area. An annex sale suggests that it is that move that 
needs to take place first and planning should be in that direc- 
tion. It was discussed and approved that the AWAECM should 
put a small display in the front of Bldg 1 to advertise the mu- 


seum, but not mention the site plans. 

Implementation of Operations Manager position: Trustee 
Hopkins, as Chairman of the previously announced committee 
to define the duties of the Ops Manager, reported on their pub- 
lished written report. The committee successfully completed 
their mission of defining duties and split between the Curator 
and the new Operations manager. Both positions are ap- 
pointed, not elected, and serve at the pleasure of the Trustees. 
After discussion it was agreed that the Board had two duties, (1) 
to approve the Ops Manager position and definitions and (2), 
attempt to fill the position. W. Hopkins moved to approve the 
definitions, seconded by A. Pellnat. Approved unanimously. The 
discussion then moved to candidates and that it was the Boards 
responsibility to either fill the position now or form a search 
committee. After lengthy discussion Trustee Ron Roach, a fully 
qualified and experienced candidate, agreed to try the position 
for six months. Director Peterson made the appropriate appoint- 
ment. (Applause). Ed Gable, as Secretary, is directed to add the 
position of Ops Manager to the Organization Chart. 

Discussion — Ed Gable’s Retirement: With the matter of the 
Operations Manager understood Curator Gable confirmed 
that he would stay in his current position for one more year to 
assure a smooth transition. He did, however, present to the 
Board his formal letter of resignation affective with the 
AWAECM Board meeting of November, 2007. 

9. Other business: Director Peterson asked for other busi- 
ness to be brought before the Board of Trustees. There was 
none. 

10. Close: Director Peterson concluded with general com- 
ments and thanked the Board for their work in support of the 
museum. 

Direct Monies authorized: $00.00 

Action items: 

Gable: Fix Budget report and distribute 

Gable: See to promotional display of AWA Museum in Bldg 1 

Roach: Interface between Mr. Peterson on Bldg 1 & 2 matters 

Wesson: Stay informed of Town of EB plans regarding Annex 

purchase 

Gable: Add position of Operations Manager to Museum 

Organization Chart 


Respectfully submitted by 
Edward M. Gable, Secretary 


ABOUT OUR AUTHORS, continued from page 7 


as a radio service technician and later serviced 
televisions. He went through Navy radar school 
during the Korean War. After returning to civil- 
ian life, he began an eleven year career teaching 
electronics at a local trade school. Later moving 
into the aerospace industry, he started as an en- 
gineering technician and from there advanced 
into various engineering areas, taking on labora- 
tory level managerial responsibilities. 

Peter has completed two trade-school courses 
(Radio/Television and Machine Shop) and holds 
an Associate Degree in Electronics from Wash- 
ington University. He also holds an Advanced 
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Radio Amateur license. 

Peter’s “Love Message” machine attests to his 
skills as a machinist, but his talents are usually 
put to use constructing modern replicas of vin- 
tage mechanical television equipment. He be- 
came really interested in the field about 1975, 
after seeing a friend’s demonstration of a home 
made mechanical television system. And he has 
been designing and building vintage TV gear 
ever since. For a fascinating look at the possibil- 
ities in the vintage mechanical television hobby, 
be sure to browse Peter’s web site at www.tele- 
visionexperimenters.com 
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AWA ANNUAL 


CONFERENCE 


RIT CONFERENCE CENTER, ROCHESTER, NY 
AUGUST 22-25, 2007 THEME: 100 YEARS OF ELECTRONIC COMMUNICATIONS 


ELCOME BACK! At the 46th annual 

: N / conference, collectors and history en- 

thusiasts will convene, exchange equip- 

ment, and learn more about the development of 

radio and electronics. If you have never been to 

the yearly “reunion,” why not give it a try? 

Rochester (Henrietta) is just north of upstate new 

York’s beautiful Finger Lakes region, easily 

reached by car or plane. The site is 26 easy miles 
from the AWA Museum at Bloomfield. 

Advance registration is encouraged to facili- 
tate preassembly of registration materials and pre- 
assignment of flea market spaces. Your materials 
for advance registration will be included in the 
July issue of The AWA Journal. There will be un- 
limited registration at the door. 

The conference site is The Rochester Institute 
of Technology Conference Center. Formerly the 
Thruway Marriott Hotel, This is the same facility 
where we’ve been running the conference for 
many years. It offers special nightly rates of 
$89.00 for a single or double. For info or reserva- 
tions, call (585) 359-1800. The conference center 


TO ROCHESTER 


90) 


fi VICTOR EXiT 


Exit 42 


sos th 


Telephone: 
Museum (585) 657-6260 
Annex (585) 657-4572 

Curator (585) 392-3088 
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has restaurant facilities, and other lodging and 
eating places are nearby. 

The hotel is reached from Exit 46 of the new 
York State Thruway (I-90): take I-390 north to 
NY 253 west, to NY 15 south. For visitors arriv- 
ing by air, the location is about seven miles or 15 
minutes from the airport. There is shuttle service, 
6 a.m.-11 p.m. (specify the RIT Conference Cen- 
ter). If you take a cab, make sure the driver un- 
derstands that you are NOT going to the RIT 
campus, but rather to the RIT Conference Center. 


Conference Chairperson 
HUGH DAVEY 


Program Chairpersons (Acting) 
HUGH DAVEY 
GEOFFREY BOURNE 
Registration 

FRAN HOLLY 
Contest Coordinators 
GEOFFREY BOURNE 
CHRIS BACON 


AWA ELECTRONIC 
COMMUNICATIONS MUSEUM 


VILLAGE GREEN, BLOOMFIELD, NY 


N 
A 
were 
v 
s 


an | ThruWay Exit 45 
SMa Refer to map at left. Directions 
We from hotel: Right (south) on Rt. 
“ , sis 15. At Avon (9.5 mi.), left (east) 
ices wy a on Rts. 5 & 20. At Bloomfield 
- ES (16 mi.), left at brown “Radio 
a Museum” sign near Holloway 
Pae a House restaurant. Go approx. 
i 200 ft. and park. Museum is on 
aay Ra the left. 
BOUGHTON J HILL RD HOURS: 
pa Thursday, August 23: 7-9 p.m. 
tty | seats ie eae 1.2 Mile East of Museum Sunday, August 26: 2-5 p.m. é 
— se et cananvagva. sy — Round trip bus transportation to 
orm Him NY toomfl eS a Museum and Annex available 


Shops 


Thursday evening. 
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PARTIAL PROGRAM LISTING 


(Complete listing to appear in July issue.) 


PHIL WEINGARTEN’S FABULOUS FAKES 
Tom Perera 


RECREATING MARCONDS 1901 TRANS-ATLANTIC TESTS 
Bart Lee 


MOONLIGHT RESTORATIONS FORUM 
Hosted by Marc Ellis 


A HISTORY OF THE EMERSON RADIO CORPORATION 
Brian Belanger 


AWA MEMBERSHIP FORUM | 
Geoffrey Bourne 


REVIEW OF AMATEUR RADIO OPERATIONS 
Tim Walker 


PRE-1912 APPARATUS SHOW AND TELL 
Lauren Peckham and Felicia Kreuzer 


AUCTION 
Rich Estes 


OLD EQUIPMENT CONTEST 
Geoffrey Bourne and Chris Bacon 


AUTHORS AND EDITORS GET-TOGETHER 
Robert Murray and Marc Ellis 


MUSEUM OF RADIO AND TECHNOLOGY UPDATE 
Lloyd McIntyre 


Among the many other activities in store for you are the outdoor flea market, in- 
door book fair, ladies’ luncheon, and bus trip to the museum and annex. The vac- 
uum tube and main auction will include broadcast receivers, amateur equipment, 
awards banquet and more. 


COMPLETE CONFERENCE SCHEDULE AND REGISTRATION MATERIAL 
WILL BE INCLUDED IN OUR JULY ISSUE. 


— See next page for Old Equipment Contest categories — 
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BY GEOFFREY BOURNE AND CHRIS BACON 
CONTEST COORDINATORS 


THE OLD EQUIPMENT CONTEST 
2007 AWA CONFERENCE 


The theme for the 2007 Conference is “100 Years of Electronic Communications. 


+) 


Because of the scope of the theme, we’ve decided not to have separate contest theme 
categories this year, but to incorporate the theme into the Standard Categories. 


THE RECEIVER CATEGORIES 
1. PASSIVE RECEIVERS 
amplifying (no grid) vacuum tube detector. 


2. DEFOREST AUDION 


Any set using a spherical Audion tube such as : 
: any radio made to look like something else. 


an RJ-4. 


3. OTHER EARLY TUBE SETS 
Any set using such tubes as a Moorehead, 


Myers, Weagent, tubular Audion, etc., includ- : 
: of you collect transistor sets. This is the place to 
: show them off. 


ing foreign sets. 


4. 1920s SUPERHET RECEIVERS 


Any superhet receiver from the 1920s can be 


entered here. 


5. 1920s TUNED RF RECEIVERS: 


During the 20s the TRF set was one of the most : 
widely produced set on the market. It was pur- : 
chased in kit or factory-assembled form, or : 
might be built from scratch form plan ina mag- : 
azine. This is where you would enter a Fresh- : 


man Masterpiece, AK 20 and so on. 
6. 1920s REGENERATIVE AND 
REFLEXED RECEIVERS: 
their radios. 
ple of this type of radio. 


7. CATHEDRALS, TOMBSTONES AND 
CONSOLES, 1930s AND 1940s 
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: or console radio. We will split the pia if 
: enough entries show up. 

Any set using a crystal, magnetic, liquidor non : 8. RADIOS IN DISGUISE 

: Entries here can range from an end-table radio 
: toa lamp radio. There are many different styles 
: and variations. Some fine examples would be a 


Porto Bar radio, Melody Cruiser ship radio, or 


9. EARLY TRANSISTOR RADIOS 
: Enter an early transistor radio such as a Re- 


gency TR-1 or an vintage Sony. I know many 


10. SPEAKERS 
A. HORN 
Any sound reproduction device can be en- 
tered here as long as it employs a horn or 
bell for sound amplification. 
B. CONE 
When radio sets obtained greater power 
output levels the magnetic speaker unit was 
designed with large surface areas for better 
sound reproduction. There are many fine 
examples of this type of speaker. i.e. Tower 
Adventurer, Western Electric, or... 


Many manufacturers employed different cir- : 11. TEST EQUIPMENT 
cuits to improve the receiving capabilities of : 
The regen and reflex are among : 
the many that were used. Bring in a fine exam- : 
: Superior, Hickok, Weston, Read-Rite, General 
: Radio, Simpson, Rider, RCA, And too many 
: others to list. So surprise us. Last year we had 
: some 1930s German test equipment show up. 
These are probably the best-known of the an- : 

tique radios. Just about everyone remembers : 12. TUBES 
someone in their family having one. So bringin : 


that Philco 90 or any other cathedral, tombstone : 


Introduced by popular request, this is the fourth 
year for the category. There were many makers 
of test gear. A short list would include Supreme, 


In this category you can display a single tube or 
a collection. There should be a common theme 
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for the display, such as historical significance, 
technological break through, etc. The display : 


should tell a story. 


13. TELEVISION 
A. MECHANICAL 


Bring in a scanning disk or a mirror screw : 


set. It can be original or a modern replica. 
B. ELECTRONIC 


Enter any television set. Can be black and 


white or color. Kit or factory. 


14. ADVERTISING 


This is the category to enter any advertising : 


item. 


THE AMATEUR RADIO 
CATEGORIES 


15. SPARK TRANSMITTERS AND 
ARTIFACTS. 


Do not hesitate to enter a major piece of spark : 
equipment if you think it is rare or historically : 


significant. 


16. VACUUM TUBE TRANSMITTERS 
AND RECEIVERS. 


Some of the sets for this class are old, some not : 
so old, most home-built. While the predomi- : 
nant entries have been amateur-constructed, : 
commercial equipment is welcome. This year : 
: bring in the set that incorporates that restora- 
: tion. An entry should be accompanied by docu- 
: mentation showing the basis of the update that 
: preserves the quality of the original. 


we are going to split the category in two. 
A. HOME BREW 
B. COMMERCIAL 


THE CRAFTSMAN 
CATEGORIES 


17. RESTORATION OF APPEARANCE. 


The purpose of this category is to display ex- : 
amples of rebuilding and refinishing the cabi- : 
nets and containers that were used to house : 
radio receivers. There is no requirement for a : 
particular kind or size of set to be entered. A : 
description of the work done will be consid- : 
ered an important part of the entry. The critical : 
element is the appearance of the radio, includ- : 
ing woodwork, escutcheons, dials, knobs and 
: 20: OPEN CATEGORY. 

: Every year someone shows up with an entry 
: that does not fit one of the categories. This is the 
This is the category for those craftsmen who : 


other visual details 


18. RESTORATION OF OPERATION 
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THE CONTEST AWARDS 


Elle Craftsman 

Given in memory of Bruce Elle to a 
builder of a high-quality radio receiver. 
of an old or new type. 


Matlack Transmitter 
Given for excellence in constructing or 
restoring transmitting equipment. . 


Ralph O. Williams Display 

Recognizes the informational value and 
quality of an exhibit in the contest at the 
AWA conference. 


Thompson Best of Show 

Awarded in honor of early amateur Eu- 
nice Thompson, W1MPP, for the top 
entry in the Old Equipment Contest at 
the Annual Conference. 


People’s Choice 

Awarded to the entry that receives the 
most favorable votes from attendees and 
visitors to the contest. All entries includ- 
ing displays are eligible for this award. 


: artfully substitute modern components for old 
: failures. The new electrolytic in the old can is 


an excellent example. Another is the transistor- 
ized tube. Perhaps the replacement of pot-metal 
parts by silver-gray-colored epoxy castings has 
been accomplished by one of us. If so, please 


: 19. NEW OR REBUILT. 

: We encourage entries that show the conference 
: attendees how substitutions and reconstructions 
: would provide vital parts or pieces. We also en- 
: courage craftsmen who had made an old func- 


tion come alive again to bring their work for re- 
view. Do you remember the reconstructed Fed- 
eral receiver that was entered several years ago 
and the operating Marconi coherer detector 
from the year before last? We want to continue 
that tradition so bring in your retrospective de- 
signs and reconstructions. There is no require- 
ment for particular devices or circuits. 


place to enter your item. 
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KEY AND TELEGRAPH 


EDITED BY JOHN CASALE, W2NI, 35 PICKERING LANE, TROY, NY 12180, casalejj@yahoo.com 


PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. © 2005, J. CASALE 


A Visit With Carleton Mabee 


arleton Mabee won a Pulitzer Prize for 
( his 1943 biography, The American 

Leonardo: The Life of Samuel F.B. 
Morse. His book still stands as one of the most 
comprehensive works ever written on Samuel 
Morse’s life. I recently had the opportunity to 
meet with the 92 year old author and thought you 
might be interested in knowing more about him. 

Mr. Mabee was born in China. His Canadian 
born father and American born mother were both 
teaching in a church college in Shanghai at the 
time of his birth. They came to the U.S. when he 
was nine and moved to various locations before 
settling in Lewiston, Maine. 

Mabee became a U.S. citizen, through his fa- 
ther, when his father changed his citizenship. He 
graduated from Bates College in Lewiston in 
1936 and then went on to Columbia University 
in New York City, where he received his Mas- 
ter’s degree in 1938. 

The idea of writing a biography of Samuel 
Morse was proposed by Allan Nevins, one of 
Mabee’s professors at Columbia University. 
Leila Livingston Morse, Samuel Morse’s grand- 
daughter, had approached Nevins and suggested 
that he write such a book. Nevins was busy at 
that time and recommended the topic to Mabee. 
It became the subject of his Ph.D. thesis in His- 
tory. He started on the project in 1939 and it took 
four years to complete. 

Leila Morse gave Mr. Mabee considerable help 
with his research. They were both living in New 
York City at the time and together they traveled up 
and down the Atlantic coast to homes of people 
who owned Samuel Morse’s paintings. Because 
Mabee was being escorted by a Morse, owners 
granted him access to their paintings, papers and 
letters that he would otherwise not have received. 

Leila also brought him to Samuel Morse’s for- 
mer summer home, Locust Grove, located in 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. At that time, Locust Grove 
was privately owned by the Young family and 
was not open to the general public. The Young 
family had purchased the estate from Samuel 
Morse’s heirs in 1901. A trust to preserve the es- 
tate was established later when the youngest 
daughter passed away in 1975 

Leila Morse was in her sixties at this time. She 
was working as a singer but never achieved any 
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Pulitzer Prize winning author, Carleton Mabee. 


real fame. She was protective of her grandfa- 
ther’s memory but did not try to interfere in any 
way with Mabee’s research. 

Mr. Mabee spent considerable time in Wash- 
ington, DC researching the extensive collection 
of Morse papers held by the Library of Con- 
gress. Anyone who has attempted to read a num- 
ber of handwritten letters can appreciate the 
challenge this represents. I asked him how he 
did it and he said he just “sweated it out.” 

He sat in a little alcove with his typewriter 
and typed out enormous quantities of Morse’s 
letters. He really could not get the meaning of 
them until he typed them out a word at a time. “It 
took a lot of time,” he said, but, “his handwrit- 
ing is better than mine!” 

Today the Library of Congress and other in- 
stitutions have their holdings viewable on line 
but the challenge of comprehending the docu- 
ments still remains with the researcher. 

There are two major controversies about 
Morse’s life that are unresolved today. These 
concern the identity of the true inventor of the 
American Morse Code and the extent of the con- 
tributions to the telegraph made by Morse’s as- 
sistant, Alfred Vail. In his book, Mabee went into 
detail on the code controversy and presented con- 
vincing arguments from both sides, but encour- 
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[E AMERICAN LEONARDO 
IFE OF SAMUEL F. B. MORSE 


REVISED EDITION 


Y CARLETON MABEE 


od 
Re ae 


American Leonardo: 1943 (left) and 2000 
editions. 


aged the reader to draw his own conclusions. 

I asked if he had developed any new ideas 
about these issues since writing the book. He had 
not, but did say that he felt Vail’s contributions 
were significant and should be recognized. 
Mabee was quick to add: “Of all the persons that 
he (Morse) got help from in his invention, prob- 
ably the one who was most unfairly left out is 
(Joseph) Henry rather than Alfred Vail. Morse 
was a naturally rather aggressive kind of person, 
he made great efforts to defend his role in all of 
this. He might not have been too generous in his 
attitude with some of these people, but I still feel 
his (Morse’s) role was primary.” 

When Mr. Mabee wrote the preface for his 
book some 65 years ago, during World War I, 
he stated: “Already the telegraph and the wire- 
less telegraph which sprang from it have been 
used both to benefit and to harm society.” I asked 
about his statement and he said: “Any technol- 
ogy could be used for good or for ill the way I 
look at it...you can send evil messages on the 
telegraph, you can have newspapers competing 
with each other for the news and deceiving each 
other and deceiving the public, you can use the 
telegraph in war to slaughter people. Technical 
progress is not automatically of benefit to 
mankind and I think Morse would say that too. 
He knew very well that the telegraph could be 
used for all kinds of purposes.” 

Mabee’s technical descriptions of the tele- 
graph in his book are very clear and solid, but he 
claims: “I am not a technical man at all. I have 
written quite a bit about railroads and about the 
(Saint Lawrence) Seaway and these things do 
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have technical aspects to them. I make an effort 
and can master what I think I need to master to 
handle them. I had a good deal of help—my fa- 
ther was a chemist and that was a good start and 
help from one of the science professors at Bates 
College. But I had oceans of help in all directions 
to understand all this.” 

It was a bitter cold day with high winds and 
wind-chill advisories the day I visited Mr. 
Mabee. When I arrived at his old farm house 
there was a gentleman who appeared to be about 
seventy standing in the driveway wearing just a 


~ light sweater. I thought at first 1t might have been 


Mr. Mabee’s son or a caretaker. But when I ap- 
proached him he said, “Hi, I am Carleton 
Mabee.” 

I asked him about the secret of his longevity 
and youthful appearance. He replied that he 
works out on a treadmill three times a week and 
is very regular about it. In the summer he hikes 
in the mountains and enjoys snow shoeing in the 
winter. He shovels his own walks and is con- 
stantly going up and down the stairs in his home. 
“T love the work that I do,” and adds that he re- 
ceives “a lot of encouragement from friends and 
family—all those things matter.” 

Although he warned me that he might not re- 
call some of the finer details of his Morse re- 
search done so long ago, I found that he was in- 
credibly sharp and articulate on any topic we dis- 
cussed. He was even aware of the recent decision 
by the FCC to eliminate the Morse Code re- 
quirement for Amateur Radio licenses through a 
recent New York Times article that he kept. 

Mr. Mabee is Professor Emeritus of History 
of the State University of New York at New 
Paltz, NY. He has served as a trustee for Locust 
Grove in recent years. The site was opened to the 
public in 1979 and the trustees were responsible 
for the publishing, in 2000, of a revised edition 
of “The American Leonardo.” This edition 1s vir- 
tually identical to the original except for the cor- 
rection of a couple of typos from 1943 and the 
inclusion of a new introduction. 

Mr. Mabee has written several books in his ca- 
reer, but only one other biography to date—of So- 
journer Truth, an American abolitionist born into 
slavery in Ulster County, New York. He is now 
actively working on a new book about “Father 
Devine,” a black evangelist based in Harlem who 
established what Mabee calls “utopian coopera- 
tive communities,” mostly during the depression. 

The American Leonardo has been in circula- 
tion for decades, making it readily available 
through most public library systems in the U.S. 
The 2000 soft cover revised edition is available 
from most booksellers. 
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BY LEON HILLMAN 


THE FIRST ANTENNA 
AND THE DISCOVERY OF 
ELECTROMAGNETIC WAVES 


Note: The portraits in this article originally ap- 
peared in Pat Leggatt’s “How Radio Became 
Wireless,” which ran in the May and August, 
1998 issues of The Old Timer’s Bulletin. 


must have experienced when, in his darkened 

laboratory room, he first observed a spark in 
the gap of a detection loop at some distance from 
his spark source. In later experiments he refined 
his apparatus by assembling an oscillator with in- 
ductance and capacitance tuned to a wavelength 
near 5 meters. His resonant loop, with a microgap, 
was effective in demonstrating electromagnetic 
radiation, as well as the importance of resonance. 

It is likely that Hertz was the first to set up a 
transmitting and receiving antenna. He came to 
such a creative project largely by studying the 
findings of scientist and mathematician, Clerk 
Maxwell. How this came about is an exciting his- 
tory of scientific achievements. 


| cs the excitement that Heinrich Hertz 


Historical Background 


Investigations in electromagnetics received a 
burst of enlightenment at about 1820, when Hans 
Christian Oersted discovered that an electric cur- 
rent produced a magnetic force. Among the 
mathematicians, physicists and experimenters 
who followed, seeking to develop a theory of 
electromagnetic principles, several individuals 
made monumental contributions. 

In 1821 Michael Faraday conducted experi- 
ments that culminated in the discovery of elec- 
tromagnetic rotation. He established a connection 
between light and electrodynamics by showing 
that the transverse polarization direction of a light 
beam was rotated about the axis of propagation 
by a strong magnetic field. Today this is known 
as “Faraday rotation,” an effect put to use in mi- 
crowave systems equipped with ferrites. 

Ten years later, Faraday resumed his work on 
electro-magnetism and revealed electro-mag- 
netic induction. In later years, his lectures laid 
the groundwork for the field theory of electro- 
magnetism. 


William Thompson, titled Lord Kelvin, ad- 
vanced the theories of Faraday, and in about 
1856 he worked on oscillatory discharges. 
Thompson was instrumental in suggesting to 
James Clerk Maxwell that he pursue related 
mathematical studies. 

Maxwell developed formulas that are the 
foundation of understanding the physics of elec- 
tromagnetic waves. In 1873, he published a work 
that offered a complete field theory with equa- 
tions that describe the electromagnetic field. 
Maxwell discovered electromagnetic waves by 
deducing them from his equations. 

He acknowledged that his mathematical theo- 
ries would not have been possible without the 
discoveries of Faraday. Interpretation of the con- 
cepts of Faraday led to the equations of the elec- 
tromagnetic field, transforming the ideas of lines 
of force into precise formulas. It was not until 
years later that the existence of electromagnetic 
waves was verified. 

A further boost to the understanding of elec- 
tromagnetic radiation came indirectly through 
Hermann Von Helmholtz who, as a professor of 
Physics in 1871, inspired student Heinrich Hertz. 
Based on his own studies, Helmholtz also pre- 
dicted electromagnetic radiation. 

In the years that followed Maxwell’s work, 
there followed further studies of his equations 
and as well as advancements in electrical circuit 
theory. During this period, about 1880, there 
emerged a self-taught student of mathematics and 
science named Oliver Heaviside. Using vector 
notation, Heaviside reduced Maxwell’s cumber- 
some twenty equations to the four differential 
equations now known as “Maxwell’s Equations.” 

It is not frequently referenced, but it was 
Heaviside who introduced the concepts of reac- 
tance, impedance and other related electrical cir- 
cuit terms used today. Oliver Heaviside is known 
for being the first, along with Arthur E. Ken- 
nelly, in 1902, to propose the existence of the 
ionosphere. 

The apparatus that Hertz constructed in 1887 
was for the purpose of experimentally verifying 
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the existence of electromagnetic waves. 
Descriptions of the apparatus detail a 
transmitter consisting of straight 
copper wires, end-loaded with large 
‘spheres or cylinders of metal and 
driven by a spark discharge across 
a gap at its center. The formulas 
for computing the values of L and 
C were already known, while Heav- 
iside’s formulas allowed Hertz to documented. 
calculate the resonant frequency of | Engineer-inventor Valdemer 
his transmitter. Heinrich Hertz Poulsen, and his associate, Peter O. 
As a receiver, Hertz set up a small Pedersen, contributed to the devel- 
rectangular loop of wire with a mi- opment of the Poulsen Arc System 
crometer spark gap in the middle of one for wireless telegraphy and telephony. As 
side. In one of his experiments, Hertz. an alternative to damped waves pro- 
located a parabolic reflector behind duced by the spark-gap transmitter 
the transmitting circuit and observed \ used by Marconi, they generated 
the reflection of electromagnetic sustained waves by means of an 
waves. He also showed that these electric arc. 
waves could be refracted. Hertz Using trial and error methods 
was able to confirm that these they developed 200 foot vertical an- 
waves travel with the speed of light tennas planned for a commercial 
by measuring the wavelength from 7 system. By 1905 they installed an ex- 
the distance between positions with- perimental station at Lyngby, a dis- 
out sparking, called nodes, as he j tance of 10 miles from their station 
moved the receiver loop away from Michael Faraday at Copenhagen. A year later, another 
the transmitter. : station was operating at Esberg, 
Also, since there can be nodes only about 180 miles from Copenhagen. 
if there are waves, Maxwell’s theory was Since the earliest days of radio broad- 
proved true. Hertz verified Maxwell’s casting attention was given to the de- 
predictions and laid the experimental velopment of efficient radiators. De- 
foundation for practical radio trans- signs considered the available loca- 
mission. He showed the value of tion, desired directivity, and the 
using resonant circuits. With his practical height of the towers. At 
theoretical insight and experimen- broadcast band wavelengths, verti- 
tal skill he demonstrated that short cal elements would necessarily be 
radio waves could be reflected, po- of fractional wavelength, requiring 
larized and show patterns of interfer- compensating means for tuning. 
ence. In the process he demonstrated From Hertz’s example of reflec- 
that the velocity of radio waves . tion, the possibility of directing 
equaled the velocity of light and that MRMsUCesie 8 maximum signal strength to a pre- 
electric and magnetic fields detach ferred geographic area was accom- 
from wires and go free. plished by adding antenna towers, suitably 
spaced and electrically phased, as re- 
flectors and directive elements. S. Bal- 
lantine, in 1924, published technical 
papers on the optimum wavelength 
for vertical antennas build over a 
preferred conductive earth. 


Short Wave Antennas 


The use of short wave transmitters 
was quickly recognized. While the for all forms of distant communica- 
work of Hertz was in the short wave tion, broadcasts beamed to distant 
spectrum, the effort to span long dis- Oliver Heaviside countries and by licensed radio 
tances was carried using long waves. (continued on page 25) 


In 1896 Guglielmo Marconi built a 
large antenna consisting of a vertical 
plate paired with a second plate 
buried in the ground. During De- 
cember of 1901, Marconi demon- 
strated that signals could be trans- 
mitted across the Atlantic Ocean. 
The construction of his main 
antenna systems has been well 


Early Broadcast Antennas 


Given the results shown by 
Hertz, it became evident that elec- 
tromagnetic radiation could be 
used for sending telegraphic sig- 
nals over a distance. The critical 
importance of the antenna as radi- 
ating element and wave interceptor 
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BY BOB RAIDE, W2ZM 


ADVENTURES IN “LOWFER.”’ 
OPERATION 


Journal Editor, asked me if I had any inter- 

est in LF/VLF operation. He had in mind 
my building a station, putting it on the air, and 
providing at least a couple of articles about my 
experiences. My immediate response was a re- 
sounding YES! The lower frequencies have al- 
ways interested me but I needed a little “jump 
start” to get something going. For some years I 
have owned a very nice complete and working 
RBA-6 long wave Navy receiver, so all that was 
needed was a transmitter and antenna. 

My immediate interest lay in constructing a 
CW “beacon” type transmitter for the 160-190 
kHz region. Under part 15 of the FCC rules, no li- 
cense is required if power input to the transmitter 


S2" months ago Marc Ellis, our AWA 


The complete “lowfer” station. From left: RBA- 
6 LF receiver, TU-26 transmitter, and BC-306 
antenna tuning unit. 


cece * 


A closer look at the TU-26 lashup. Power supply 
with rectifier and OA2 regulator tubes at left. 
Chassis with MO/PA circuit is fastened to top of 
TU-26 using existing holes. 


final stage does not exceed one watt and the an- 
tenna used for transmitting is no longer than 50 
feet from the transmitter output terminal to the 
far end. No special requirements are specified 
for a ground system. 

I ran a 50 foot wire out the garage window to 
a mast at the far end of our swimming pool keep- 
ing this wire as vertical as possible. For a ground 
system, I laid down three 150-foot chicken wire 
radials tied to the station ground. These will be 
rolled up during the mowing season and rolled 
back out in the early fall. 

Marc provided a copy of a most interesting ar- 
ticle showing the use of a TU-26 (the 200-500 
kHz tuning unit for the World War II vintage 
BC-375 transmitter) to provide the tuned circuits 
for Lowfer operation (1). In the BC-375, the 
TU26 worked with 211 tubes—overkill for one 
watt input even if they hadn’t become a bit rare! 

Figure 1, taken from the original article, 
shows how a receiving tube MO/PA (master os- 
cillator/power amplifier) circuit can be wired di- 
rectly to the banana jacks of the TU-26. Little or 
no modification of the TU-26 is required. Marc 
would be happy to send a scan of the complete 
article, as an Acrobat file, to anyone interested. 
Contact him at mfellis@alum.mit.edu. 

I built my MO/PA unit on a 3" x 4" chassis. A 
6J5 is used as the MO and a 6V6 for the PA. A 
power supply from junk box parts provides the 
150 volts of d.c. for these tubes along with 6.3 
volts a.c. for the heaters. The new chassis was 
bolted to the TU 26 top plate using existing holes. 

After getting the TU-26 up and running, I 
needed a way to match it to my antenna. It turned 
out that the BC-306 antenna tuning unit (also 
used with the BC-375 transmitter) did the job 
perfectly with no modification. 

I have been running this transmitter at my Up- 
state New York location for the past couple of 
months with astounding results. For instance, I 
have made two-way contacts with a Connecticut 
station both at mid-day and midnight. For bea- 
con operation, I bought a small keyer kit from 
WB9KZY. After appropriate programming, it 
sends my ID, “ZM,” on a continuous basis. The 


2514 E. SHERMAN HOLLOW RD., PENN YAN, NY 14527 
RLRAIDE@ROADRUNNER.NET 
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Fig. 1. Schematic from original article shows how a receiving tube MO/PA circuit can 
be wired directly to the banana jacks of a TU-26 tuner. Complete details are avail- 


able as an Acrobat file (see text). 


beacon signal has been heard as far away as 
South Carolina. 

For receiving, I have successfully used both a 
400 foot Beverage and the 50-foot transmitting 
antenna. In addition to the RBA-6, I’ve also tried 
one of my “rice burner” transceivers, a Yaesu 
1000MP Mark 5 and it works very well. Most of 
the modern ham transceivers cover the LF/VLF 
region and will do just fine for listening. When 
using the 50-foot transmit antenna for reception, 
I go through the BC 306 so that the antenna is 
matched to the transceiver’s front end. 

Not everyone interested in building a lowfer 
transmitter has access to BC 375 components. So 


in the coming months, I will be building a “from 
scratch” transmitter and will report on that when 
ready. In the meantime, I would be most interested 
in hearing from anyone with similar interests. Tell 
me about your planned projects or operating expe- 
riences. I’m hoping that more CW “two-ways” 
might be possible in the near future! 


REFERENCES 

(1) The Low and Medium Frequency Radio 
Scrap Book by Ken Cornell, W2IMB, pages 
71-75. Published by Communications Tech- 
nology, Inc., 1977 


THE FIRST ANTENNA, continued from page 23 


amateurs, expanded rapidly in the 1920 to 1940 
period. Reflection of radio waves from the ionos- 
phere made possible the reception of signals from 
even low power transmitters coupled to simple 
wire antennas. Directive beam antennas for short 
waves were proposed and widely used. 

The contributions made by radio amateurs to 
the proliferation of antenna designs, has been 
often acknowledged. Thousands of licensed 
hams experimented with all combinations of 
wire and beam antennas, over the entire short 
wave spectrum from about 2MHz to 30 MHz, in 
their assigned frequency bands. 

Radio amateur handbooks of the 1930s pro- 
vided design and construction details of short 
wave antennas. For example, the 1933 ARRL 
handbook included a chapter on the design fac- 
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tors for wire antennas, with references to both 
Hertz and Marconi types. 

Always experimenting in new frontiers, radio 
amateurs also established communications in the 
VHF and UHF. Without ionosphere reflections, 
the range was limited and small highly directive 
beam antennas were used with the low power os- 
cillators available in the 1930s. By 1955 the ex- 
panded antenna technology was very evident in 
the ARRL Antenna Book of that year, with a full 
bibliography relating to antennas and transmis- 
sion lines. 


Look for Leon’s sequel to this article, “The De- 
velopment of Aircraft, Microwave and Radio 
Telescope Antennas,” in the next issue of the 
Journal. 
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BY ROBERT P. MURRAY 


THE 1896 MAGNETIC DETECTOR OF 
LORD ERNEST RUTHERFORD 


number of prominent biographies of Mar- 
Az describe his work in 1900 on a mag- 

netic detector to replace the unreliable co- 
herer (1-3). The magnetic detector was based on 
an earlier invention of Ernest Rutherford(4). 
Since the details of the discovery had been 
largely overlooked by wireless historians, I set 
out to trace the work of Rutherford at a place not 
far from my former home—at McGill University 
in Montreal, Canada. 


Ernest Rutherford 


Born in 1871 near Nelson, New Zealand, 
Rutherford was the fourth of 12 children. In 1891 
he graduated from secondary school with a schol- 
arship to Canterbury College in Christchurch. He 
earned a BA in mathematics and physical science 
in 1892, and a MA in 1893. He then conducted 2 
years of research on magnetism and the detection 
of Hertzian waves. In 1894 he won a scholarship 
to the Cavendish Laboratory at Cambridge Uni- 
versity in England where he studied under JJ 
Thomson. He continued his research on magnet- 


Fig. 1. Ernest Rutherford from a pastel by R.G. 
Mathews in 1907. The Rutherford Museum of 
McGill University. 


ism for another 2 years (5, 6). 

In 1896 Rutherford turned to the study of X- 
rays after their discovery by Conrad Roentgen in 
1895. He used ionization as a tool for studying 
radioactivity, and thereby discovered the hetero- 
geneous nature of alpha versus beta rays. In 
1898 he was appointed Macdonald Professor of 
Experimental Physics at McGill University in 


Fig. 2. Schematic representation of Rutherford’s 
detector from his 1897 paper. 


Montreal, Canada. He was 26. In nine years at 
McGill, he researched many aspects of radioac- 
tivity. During these years he published 69 pa- 
pers. Note that this was well before the advent of 
word processing! 

In 1907 Rutherford returned to England to be- 
come Langworthy Professor of Physics at the 
University of Manchester. In 1908 he was 
awarded a Nobel Prize in chemistry for his work 
on radiation. He was knighted in 1914, becom- 
ing Sir Ernest Rutherford. In 1931 he was cre- 
ated First Baron Rutherford of Nelson, NZ, and 
Cambridge. 


The Rutherford Museum 


Apparatus for a physics experiment would be 
constructed in the department’s machine shop. 
After the experiment, apparatus would be re- 
turned to the machine shop to be “cannibalized” 
for materials. At McGill, because of his growing 
renown, Rutherford’s radiation apparatus was 
saved. The collection of radiation apparatus be- 
came the core of The Rutherford Museum at the 
University. I began my undergraduate career in 
the Physics Department at McGill. One of my 
professors was Dr. Ferdinand Terroux, a former 
graduate student of Rutherford, who became the 
first curator of the Rutherford Museum. 


#605 - 1000 BEACH AVENUE, VANCOUVER, CANADA V6E 4M2 
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No such fate appears to have preserved 
Rutherford’s earlier magnetism apparatus. There 
is, however, a clear photograph remaining in a 
published paper of his magnetic detector (7). 


Studies in Magnetism 


Rutherford published three papers on various 
aspects of magnetism (4, 8, 9). The third paper 
investigated the following subjects: Magnetiza- 
tion of iron by high frequency discharges and the 
effect on short steel needles; detection of electro- 
magnetic radiation in free space; waves along 


wires; damping of oscillations; and determina- — 


tion of the period of Leyden jar discharges and 
the constants of the discharge circuit. 
Rutherford reported the following findings: 

¢ Magnetization is largely a surface phenome- 
non (discovered by dissolving magnetized ma- 
terials in acid) 

¢ The magnetization of a surface layer was al- 
ways in the opposite direction to the internal 
magnetization 

¢ Whenever a magnetized needle was placed in 
a solenoid and a Leyden jar discharge passed, 
there was always a reduction of magnetization 

¢ An un-magnetized needle, on the other hand, 
was not appreciably magnetized by being 
placed in a Leyden jar discharge circuit 


Detection of Waves in Free Space. 


Rutherford reports: “The amount of demag- 
netization of a magnetized needle depends on the 
fineness of the wire and the number of turns on 
the solenoid. If a short piece of thin magnetized 
steel wire be taken, and a large number of turns 
wound over it, it is a very sensitive means of de- 


Moaioconabte 


Fig. 3. Rutherford’s original detector as shown in 
his 1897 paper. 
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tecting electrical oscillations in a conductor 
when the amplitude of the oscillations is ex- 
tremely small.” 


Design of the Detector 


About 20 pieces of steel wire were taken, 
0.007 cm in diameter (about 24 AWG). Each 
was |cm long and insulated with shellac. Then a 
wire solenoid was wound directly over them 
consisting of two layers of 80 turns/cm. This as- 
sembly was then fixed at the end of a glass tube 
and the tube in turn was fixed on a wooden base. 

A schematic representation is shown in Figure 
2. S represents the detector needle and solenoid 
wound over it. A and B are mercury cups. CA and 
BD are two straight rods as receivers. Rutherford 
never specified the length of the rods. Ruther- 
ford’s original detector is shown in Figure 3. 


Constructing A Replica 


I decided to try to replicate Rutherford’s de- 
tector. The task did not appear to be too chal- 
lenging and the materials seemed readily avail- 
able. I began with pieces of core wire from a 
damaged “HedgeHog” audio transformer. They 
were 24 gauge and I cut about 20 pieces 1cm 
long. These were then coated with shellac. When 
dry, I tied them in a bundle and shellaced the 
whole bundle. I then wrapped them in | cm? of 
paper and shellaced them again. 

I measured the diameter of the bundle at 3.5 mm. 
I punched 3.5 mm holes in bits of card and installed 
these on each end of the bundle as spool ends, then 
applied more shellac. The spool was mounted on a 
sewing needle and glued with shellac. Rutherford 
had specified 160 turns of wire. According to wire 
tables, that needs #37 wire. I had #36. 

The assembly was mounted on a Morris coil 
winder, and 160 turns were applied in about 3 
layers. The resulting solenoid was fixed with 
shellac in one end of a 5 mm ID glass tube, 13 
cm long, fashioned from a pipette. The glass tube 
appeared to function mostly to protect the sole- 
noid during handling. Two leads were brought 
out from the end of the tube (Figure 4). 

Actually I made two solenoids. The “Hedge- 
Hog” transformer wires did not work well, and 
were replaced with 10 - lcm lengths of 19 ga. 
stovepipe wire. The resulting solenoid was 
mounted on wood as seen in Figure 5. The “an- 
tenna” was 2 brass plates 6"x6", mounted on 4" 
diameter brass rods, around 9" long. The DC re- 
sistance of the solenoid was 4.5 ohms. 


Test Procedure 


Rutherford said to first magnetize the ‘needle’ 
with a permanent magnet or DC current through 
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Fig. 4. My replica of the solenoid as described in 
the 1897 paper. 


Fig. 5. My replica of Rutherford’s magnetic de- 
tector. 


the solenoid. Then measure the deflection with a 
magnetometer. Next, submit the solenoid to a 
Hertzian discharge. Finally, measure the deflec- 
tion again. Each of the steps required the opera- 
tor to move the solenoid from one piece of ap- 
paratus to another. We can readily see that this 
was not the efficient operating detector that Mar- 
coni needed. 


Ruhmkorff Coil 


Rutherford tried both a Hertzian vibrator and 
a Ruhmkorff coil of unspecified size. I used a 
small spark coil ina 2"x5" oak box, powered by 
6 vdc, and an early radio spark gap set at 4". I 
mounted two 6"x6" brass plates on %" diameter 
9" brass rods and fixed them to the coil as an an- 
tenna. Rutherford used 40cm2 (16"x16") plates. 
My arrangement only worked over a 10" dis- 
tance sufficiently to fire a NES1 lamp. 

I made a magnetometer by mounting a com- 
pass in cardboard such that the glass tube con- 
taining the solenoid and ‘needle’ was always in 
a constant position with respect to it. I have 
never seen a laboratory magnetometer. I then 
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made a new model with the compass mounted in 
oak. Otherwise it worked much the same way 


Results 


Magnetizing the core with 1.5 vdc through the 
solenoid (150 mA) did not transfer enough energy 
to magnetize the core reliably. The reading on the 
compass (magnetometer) tended to be almost the 
same after magnetization and after discharge 
(around 18 degrees from North). I conducted 30 
trials while manipulating various parameters. 

I got stronger results after magnetizing the 
core with a permanent magnet. The core then 
pulled the compass 28 degrees away from North. 
Then exposure to a spark discharge gave a mea- 
surable decrease in magnetization. The core then 
pulled the compass 18 degrees from North. I was 
able to replicate this result several times. After 
this I tried to magnetize the core with 6 vdc 
(around 1A) through my coil of #36 wire. The 
core still measured only 18 degrees on the mag- 
netometer. | did not expect the replication of this 
experiment to be as difficult as it was. 


Questions I Could Not Answer 


¢ Why did Rutherford use Mercury cups? 

¢ What configuration and dimension of antennae 
did he use (in 1896 tuning had not been in- 
vented)? 

¢ Why did he raise the detector on wood shims? 

¢ Why did he use a vernier horizontal adjust- 
ment? 

¢ What duration of spark did he apply? 

¢ What was the size of his Ruhmkorff coil? 

¢ Rutherford said he magnetized wire with 100A 
currents. His editor said he was an indifferent 
proofreader. Who should we believe? 


Marconi’s Magnetic Detector 


Rutherford’s detector was purely a laboratory 
demonstration. Marconi developed his “maggie” 
in 1902, applying the same magnetic principles. 
He made the apparatus practical for receiving 
code by continuously magnetizing and demag- 
netizing a moving steel rope. Although code 
speeds of the day were not high by more recent 
standards, Marconi’s detector could handle a 
stream of code without being manually reset. 

Replicating Rutherford’s experiment gave me 
a new respect for both Rutherford’s and Mar- 
coni’s persistence and skill. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 
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(continued on page 36) 
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RECENT RADIO,TV AND 
ENTERTAINER OBITUARIES 9a 


COMPILED BY CHARLES S. GRIFFEN W1GYR 


1225 NEW BRITAIN AVE., WEST HARTFORD, CT 06110-2405 


Note: When known, the date of death is indicated in parenthesis. 


FRANCES BERGEN, 84, (10-2-06) actress ' 


and model. She set aside her career for a time to 
be the wife of ventriloquist Edgar Bergen and 
the mother of their actress daughter Candice and 
son Kris. She appeared in a number of motion 
pictures including Titanic (1953), Her Twelve 
Men (1954), American Gigolo (1980), Rich and 
Famous (with her daughter Candice in 1981), 
The Sting II (1983), The Muppets Take Manhat- 
tan (1984) and Made in America (1993). Bergen 
was a cast member of the action/adventure tele- 
vision shows Yancy Derringer (CBS 
1958-1959) and made guest appearances on 
such programs as Four Star Playhouse (CBS 
1956), Fireside Theatre (NBC 1958), The Dick 
Powell Show (NBC 1962) and her daughter’s 
comedy series Murphy Brown (CBS 1990 & 
1998). In the early 1940s she was a Powers 
model in New York City. 

ISABEL BIGLEY, 80, (9-30-06) actress and 
singer. Bigley won a Tony Award in 1951 for her 
role as Sarah Brown in the Broadway musical 
Guys and Dolls. She made her Broadway debut 
in the chorus of Oklahoma! in 1946. Bigley was 
also in the chorus when the show opened in Lon- 
don, but by 1947 had a small part and by the time 
the show closed in 1949 she was playing the fe- 
male lead opposite Howard Keel. At the conclu- 
sion of the Guys and Dolls run on Broadway in 
1953 Rogers and Hammerstein cast her in the 
lead role of Jeannie in Me and Juliet. After the 
show ended Bigley concentrated on television 
and performed on many shows including: The 
Ed Sullivan Show (CBS), The Colgate Comedy 
Hour (NBC) and Paul Whiteman’s Goodyear 
Revue (ABC). On June 25, 1951 she and other 
entertainment stars took part in the first network 
television color broadcast. The CBS program, 
Premiere, which originated in New York City, 
was relayed by cable to affiliates in Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. 

ED BRADLEY, 65, (1 1-9-06) broadcast jour- 
nalist. Bradley was a correspondent with 60 Min- 
utes from 1981 until his death. CBS Evening 
News anchor Katie Couric said he was “consid- 
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ered intelligent, smooth, cool, a great reporter, 
beloved and respected by all his colleagues here 
at CBS News.” He joined WCBS(AM) in New 
York City in 1967 and moved to CBS News as a 
stringer in the Paris Bureau in 1971. A year later 
he was transferred to Saigon where he remained 
until he was assigned to CBS News’ Washington 
Bureau in 1974. In 1975 he volunteered to re- 
turn to Indochina to cover the fall of Cambodia 
and Vietnam. Bradley served as CBS News’s 
White House Correspondent from 1976-1978 
and Principal Correspondent for CBS Reports 
from 1978-1981. He was also anchor of the CBS 
Sunday Night News from 1976 to 1981 and of the 
CBS News magazine Street Stories from January 
1992 to August 1993. Bradley received many 
awards including 19 Emmys. Bradley began his 
career as a disc jockey and news reporter for a 
Philadelphia radio station in 1963. 

PYE CHAMBERLAYNE, 68, (10-21-06) 
broadcast journalist. Chamberlayne broadcast 
news on the hour to millions of radio listeners for 
United Press International (UPI) from 1962 to 
1966 and again from 1969 until his retirement in 
1999. He covered the White House during the 
first two years and then Congress and national 
politics. Chamberlayne also reported on every 
presidential election from 1964 through 1992 
and was at Andrews Air Force Base on the 
evening when the body of President John F. 
Kennedy arrived from Dallas. Chamberlayne 
began his career in Paris working for Agence 
France-Presse and then joined the Associated 
Press in Milwaukee. He left there to join the UPI. 

JOHN CONTE, 90, (9-4-06) actor and singer. 
During the 1930s and early 1940s Conte was the 
radio announcer for the Silver Theater (CBS), 
Burns and Allen (NBC), The Baby Snooks Show 
(NBC) and The Gulf Screen Guild Theater 
(CBS). He next moved into television, starring 
on Van Camp’s Little Show (NBC 1950-1951) 
and hosted Mantovani which was syndicated be- 
ginning in 1959. During the 1950s and 1960s 
Conte also made guest appearances on many 
shows including: Your Show of Shows (NBC) 
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with Sid Caesar, Musical Comedy Time (NBC), 
Perry Mason (CBS) and Bonanza (NBC). On 
Broadway he appeared in the musical Allegro 
(1947) and Arms and the Girl (1950). Conte’s 
major film credits included The Man With the 
Golden Arm (1955) starring Frank Sinatra and 
The Carpetbaggers (1964). In 1968 Conte and 
his wife founded KMIR(TV), an NBC affiliate 
serving the Palm Springs-Rancho Mirage area of 
California. He sold the station in 1999. 

PAT CORLEY, 76, (9-11-06) actor. Corley is 
probably best remembered for his role as Phil 
the bartender on the CBS television show Mur- 
phy Brown from 1988 to 1996. He was also a 
cast member of The Bay City Blues (NBC 1983), 
Hill Street Blues (NBC 1983) and He’s the 
Mayor (ABC 1986). He appeared in nearly forty 
films including The Super Cops (1973), Coming 
Home (1978), True Confessions (1982) and 
Against All Odds (1984). On Broadway he per- 
formed in Blues for Mr. Charley (1964), The Se- 
cret Affairs of Mildred Wild (1972), Of Men and 
Mice (1974) and a revival of Sweet Bird of Youth 
(1975) starring Irene Worth. Conte began his ca- 
reer on the stage appearing in summer stock in 
California before moving to New York City. 

IVA TOGURI D’ AQUINO, 90, (9-26-06) an- 
nouncer and disc jockey. D’ Aquino was one of a 
number of women who broadcast propaganda 
and popular music on Radio Tokyo during 
WWII and were each labeled “Tokyo Rose” by 
the servicemen. D’Aquino, an American, be- 
came stranded in Tokyo on December 7, 1941 
while visiting a relative. To survive she worked 
for Japan’s Domei news agency and in 1943 
began broadcasting for Radio Tokyo. She was 
later branded a traitor and arrested, but was re- 
leased in 1946 when the Army and Justice De- 
partment concluded they had no case against her. 
The case was reopened in 1948 and this time she 
was convicted of treason and spent six years in 
prison. D’ Aquino claimed she had not done any- 
thing disloyal to America. After her release from 
prison she helped her family run an Asian gro- 
cery store and gift shop on Chicago’s North 
Side. D’ Aquino fought government efforts to de- 
port her to Japan and in a written appeal to Pres- 
ident Gerald Ford was pardoned by him in 1977. 

SIR JOHN DRUMMOND, 71, (9-6-06) BBC 
executive. Sir Drummond was Assistant Head of 
Music and Arts at BBC Television, where he 
produced and directed several acclaimed archi- 
tecture and musical programs. He was also the 
Director of the Edinburgh Festival (1979 to 
1983), Controller of Music, BBC Radio 3 (1987 
to 1992) and Director of the BBC Proms. Sir 
Drummond was a champion of high artistic stan- 
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dards who would not tolerate mediocrity and 
fought populist tendencies. These characteristics 
and his, at times, combative personality caused 
friction within the BBC leadership and eventu- 
ally leads to his early departure. He began his 18 
year association with the BBC as a trainee in 
1958. Sir Drummond also served as the Chair- 
man of the National Dance Coordinating Com- 
mittee and a Governor of the Royal Ballet. 

GEORGE EDWARDS, 87, (8-21-06) radio 
personality. Edwards, whose real name was 
George Edward Steinhardt, hosted the classical 
music program Bright and Early on 
WQXR(AM) in New York City from 1948 until 
1988. When the classical music program was 
cancelled he filed federal age-discrimination 
charges against the station which was later re- 
solved by settlement. After leaving the station 
he worked on energy conservation causes and 
lead classical music tours to Europe to raise 
funds for the New Jersey Symphony Orchestra. 
Edwards, who served in the Marine Corps during 
WWII, had worked on nine other radio stations 
doing news, interviews and commercials before 
joining WOXR. 

CHRISTOPHER GLENN, 68, (10-17-06) 
broadcast journalist. Glenn was the anchor of 
CBS Radio’s The World News Round-Up from 
1999 until retirement in 2006. He began anchor- 
ing the program after 11 years as the anchor of 
The World Tonight; the original CBS News 
evening broadcast now called World News 
Round-Up Late Edition. Glenn won an Emmy 
Award for Jn the News, which ran for 13 seasons 
between Saturday morning cartoons. Glenn was 
also a reporter/narrator for CBS Television’s Jn 
the News, a current-events program for young 
people, from 1971 to 1986. Other TV credits in- 
clude What’s It All About?, 30 Minutes and CBS 
News Nightwatch. He joined CBS as a producer in 
1971. Prior to joining CBS, Glenn was Managing 
Editor of Metromedia Radio News Network in 
Washington, DC from 1970 to 1971. He was in- 
ducted posthumously into the National Radio Hall 
of Fame in Chicago on November 4, 2006. 

ARTHUR HILL, 84, (10-22-06) actor. Cana- 
dian-born Hill reached the height of his career in 
the role of George in the original production of 
Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf? In 1963, a year 
after the show opened, he received the Tony 
Award for Best Leading Actor in a Play and the 
New York Drama Critics Award for Best Actor. 
Other Broadway credits include: The Match- 
maker (1955), Look Homeward, Angel (1958) 
All the Way Home (1960) and More Stately Man- 
sions (1967) starring Ingrid Bergman. Hill’s 
stage debut was in Home of the Brave (1948) in 
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London. His success on Broadway was rewarded 
with film roles in The Ugly American (1963), 
Harper (1966), Rabbit, Run (1970) and The An- 
dromeda Strain (1971). Hill also appeared as a 
cast member on many television programs in- 
cluding Owen Marshall, Counselor at Law 
(ABC 1971-1974), Hagen (CBS 1980), Glitter 
(ABC 1984-1985) and made guest appearances 
on numerous dramatic anthologies. 

DR. MILTON KAYE, 97, (8-14-06) concert 
pianist and arranger. Kaye was at home playing a 
solo at Carnegie Hall (1945) or being a part of a 
group such as an orchestra, children’s television 
ensembles, chamber music quartets or ragtime 
combos. During WWII he accompanied violinist 
Jascha Heifetz on a USO tour in North Africa and 
Italy, but turned down permanent employment 
with him so he could remain with Auturo 
Toscanini’s The NBC Symphony of the Air. Kaye 
served as the Musical Director for programs on 
ABC, CBS and NBC and was a member of the 
Virtuosi Piano Quartet. Early in his career he was 
an announcer for WOR(AM) in New York City 
and later played the piano for them before joining 
WQXR(AM) in the same capacity. Kaye later 
found work in television ranging from Big Top 
(CBS 1950-1951), a children’s show, to The Bell 
Telephone Hour (NBC). In 1961 he joined the 
quiz show Concentration (NBC) where he led a 
two man band and composed their theme music. 

GORDON MANNING, 89, (9-6-06) television 
news executive. Manning was a Vice President of 
both CBS News and NBC News where he was in- 
strumental in providing coverage of many signif- 
icant events. Some of these included coverage of 
President Richard M. Nixon’s trip to China (CBS 
1972), a 14 minute segment of CBS Evening News 
devoted to a report on Watergate (CBS 1972) and 
Mikhil Gorbachev’s first interview on U.S. tele- 
vision (NBC 1987). Another of Manning’s pro- 
jects was Changing China (NBC 1987) which 
won him the George Polk Award in Journalism 
the following year. He joined NBC in 1975 and a 
year later directed its political coverage where he 
used, for the first time, a color-coded map to indi- 
cate candidates’ election victories state-by-state. 
Manning began his career in Boston as a reporter 
for United Press International and later became 
Managing Editor of Collier’s Magazine and Ex- 
ecutive Editor of Newsweek. 

ANITA O’DAY, 87, (11-23-06) vocalist. 
O’ Day, billed as the “Jezebel of Jazz,” became a 
premier singer of both the big-band and postwar 
eras. Her career advanced quickly after she 
joined Gene Krupa’s Band in 1941 and scored 
her first hit, a duet with trumpeter Roy Eldridge, 
called Let Me Off Uptown. O’ Day was the fea- 
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tured vocalist with Stan Kenton’s Band from 
1944 to 1945 where her most popular recording 
with them was And Her Tears Flowed Like 
Wine. Next she rejoined Krupa in 1945 and 
recorded Sy Oliver’s Opus One as well as Boo- 
gie Blues, but within a year left to begin her solo 
career in nightclubs. During the 1950s she en- 
joyed success recording a number of popular al- 
bums on Verve Records, such as Honeysuckle 
Rose and Sweet Georgia Brown which became 
her signature renditions. O’ Day began her career 
in 1939 as a vocalist with Max Miller’s combo at 


' the Three Deuces in Chicago. 


BUCK PAGE, 84, (8-21-06) singer and band 
leader. Page was the founder of the original Rid- 
ers of the Purple Sage, a western band whose 
music brought back memories of cowboys on the 
range. He formed the group in 1936 when he was 
13 and was later hired by KDKA(AM) in Pitts- 
burgh to do five hour-long shows a week which 
were broadcast nationally for three years. The 
group next moved to New York City where they 
were heard coast-to-coast via WOR(AM), per- 
formed at the Village Barn nightclub and toured. 
Page, who served in the Navy during WWII, 
moved to the West Coast in the early 1950s 
where in played in bands, worked as a studio 
musician and played guitar on the original 
recording of the theme song for Bonanza. Page 
also worked for the Baldwin Piano Co. where he 
assisted engineers in the development of the 
““Supersound” amplifiers. 

JACK PALANCE, 87, (11-10-06) actor. 
Palance, a leading man in many Westerns who 
later became an excellent character actor, pos- 
sessed a menacing presence because of his 
rugged-face and gravelly voice. He appeared in 
more than 125 films and starred on many televi- 
sion shows during a fifty year career. Of his 
films Palance is most associated as the villain in 
the classic Western film Shane (1953) starring 
Alan Ladd and his comedy role in City Slickers 
(1991) which won him an Academy Award for 
Best Supporting Actor. Some of his other film 
credits include: Halls of Montezuma (1950), 
Sudden Fear (1952) with Joan Crawford, The 
Big Knife (1955) and Attack (1956). In 1953 
Palance was seen on CBS Television with Eva 
Marie Saint in The Web’s production of “Last 
Chance” and in 1956 he received an Emmy 
Award for his role in “Requiem for a Heavy- 
weight” on CBS’ Playhouse 90. Palance was a 
cast member of The Greatest Show on Earth 
(ABC 1963-1964) and Bronk (CBS 1975-1976) 
and was host of Ripley’s Believe It Or Not (ABC 
1982-1986). His last role was in the made-for- 
television film Back When We Were Grownups 
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(2004). Palance also acted on Broadway starting 
in 1946 and before enlisting in the Army Air 
Force during WWII was a boxer under the name 
Jack Brazzo. 

LISTER SINCLAIR, 85, (10-16-06) broad- 
caster and playwright. Sinclair was best known 
as host of the radio program /deas which aired 
on the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
(CBC) from 1983 to his retirement in 1999. On 
CBC Television he hosted The Nature of Things 
and appeared in numerous programs including 
Front Page Challenge, Telescope, Horizon, Fes- 
tival, Court of Opinion, Wayne and Schuster and 
Morningside. He also wrote hundreds of radio 
and television plays. Nathan Cohen, a theater 
critic, said he was “easily the foremost in 
Canada’s array of post-war playwrights.” Sin- 
clair joined the CBC in 1944 and was named a 
Vice President of CBC in 1972. In 1985 he was 
made an officer of the Order of Canada. 

RALPH STORY, 86, (9-26-06) radio and 
television host. Story was the host of The 
$64,000 Challenge (CBS 1956-1958) which was 
a spin-off of the popular big-money quiz show 
The $64,000 Question (CBS 1955-1958). The 
program was cancelled in 1958 when some of 
the networks were accused of providing their 
contestants with answers in advance. Story was 
never implicated, and he returned to radio broad- 
casting in 1960. He joined KNX(AM) in Los 
Angeles as an anchor of a news program and 
later joined The Big Story, one of the nation’s 
first hour long local television shows. Story 
joined KABC(TV) in the 1970s and was host of 
a morning news program the forerunner of Good 
Morning America. When the program was 
moved to New York City he remained in Los 
Angeles as a writer, producer and reporter for 
several television stations. 

BILL WIEDENMANN, 81, (8-30-06) televi- 
sion producer. Wiedenmann worked as a cam- 
eraman, news and program director at 
WEWS(TV) in Cleveland for 51 years. He 
joined the station in 1948, two weeks after it be- 
came the only television station in Ohio, and re- 
tired in 1999. Wiedenmann directed The Morn- 
ing Exchange, Live on Five, Academic Chal- 
lenge, The Lottery Show, The Gene Carroll 
Show and Polka Varieties. Wiedenmann was 
considered a top cameraman at national golf 
tournaments throughout the world and covered 
many Master’s tournaments and World Series of 
Golf events. A plaque at the station reads, “Bill 
‘Dad’ Wiedermann; An American television pi- 
oneer, among the first to bring added light and 
life to the airwaves in Northeastern Ohio.” 
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JANE WYATT, 96, (10-20-06) actress. 
Wyatt is remembered by many for her role as 
Robert Young’s wife in the television situation 
comedy Father Knows Best (CBS 1954-1955, 
NBC 1955-1958 & CBS 1958-1960). She was 
rewarded with three Emmy Awards for the years 
1958 to 1960. Wyatt performed on many televi- 
sion shows and made multiple appearances on 
Robert Montgomery Presents (NBC 1950- 
1953), Studio One (CBS 1952-1958), Insight 
(Syndicated 1967-1970), Love, American Style 
(ABC 1969) and St. Elsewhere (NBC 1983- 
1988). Perhaps her most memorable screen role 
was in Frank Capra’s film Lost Horizon (1937) 
starring Ronald Coleman. Other film highlights 
include: None but the Lonely Heart (1944) star- 
ring Gary Grant, Gentleman’s Agreement (1947) 


- with Gregory Peck and Task Force (1949). 


Wyatt made her first stage appearance in New 
York City in Give Me Yesterday in 1931 and two 
years later succeeded Margaret Sullivan in Din- 
ner at Eight on Broadway. 


Information for this column was obtained from 

the following: 

The Big Bands (4th edition) 

The Complete Directory of Prime Time Network 
and Cable TV Shows 1946-Present 
(20th edition) 

The Encyclopedia of Jazz 

The Hartford Courant 

On the Air: The Encyclopedia of Old-Time 
Radio 

www.bbc.co.uk 

www.bafta.org 

www.boston.com 

www.cbsnews.com 

Wwww.ctv.ca, 

www.cleveland.com 

www.guardian.co.uk 

www.imdb.com 

www.latimes.com, 

www.nytimes.com 

www.playbill.com 

www.playbillart.com 

www.seattletimesnwsource.com, 

www.tcm.com 

www.timesonline.co.uk 

www.variety.com 

www.washingtonpost.com and 

www.westportnow.com. 


The writer wishes to express his appreciation to 


Dr. A. David Wunsch for additional source 
material. 
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More on the Kaar Engineering Receiver 


n the last issue we presented the Kaar Model 
KE23AT receiver and some interesting com- 


ments were received. One reader in upstate ' 


New York sent us a picture of a Kaar transmitter, 
and a reader in Portland, Oregon wrote about his 
own Kaar KE23AT, serial number 900, which 
was working. 

He noted that he also had a Model -23A, 
which was a considerably scaled-down version 
of the —AT. He offered that the -AT model could 
well be a military contract model. The cabinet 
had some markings that suggested it and the 
components were of superior quality. He also 
sent a picture of another Kaar transmitter, a 
Model 10Z from 1938. 

Fellow historian Tom Lasyznski, K8JRM, 
also sent me Kaar-related material gleaned from 
a book on the west-coast electronics industry, but 
it was too general and didn’t contribute signifi- 
cantly to what I covered in Part 1. 

Here we finish our own review, including 
the restoration and repair needed to bring re- 
ceiver to working condition. For those readers 
who desire more detail, the manual will be 
found in Riders Volume 15. The schematic 
was included in my last column. 

The electrical repair presented some inter- 
esting problems. On close examination, signs 
of poor service work were present, with blobs 
and gobs of solder on several connections. 
These were methodically cleaned out and re- 
done. All tubes were checked with a good tube 
checker, and missing hardware supplied. 

Several of the infamous plastic-encased 
“Black Beauty” capacitors were replaced 
without even checking them. Experience has 
shown these to be either bad or about to fail. 
Otherwise the set had been recapped with re- 
liable “orange drops.” 

The dial pointer had been incorrectly in- 
stalled and had to be removed, straightened, 
bent to the correct S-shape, painted, and re- 
placed. The primary selector switch for the 
power transformer was missing, and since the 
replacement transformer didn’t have the mul- 


The various switches in sets this old usually 
need some attention. For example, resistance of 
the ON-OFF switch attached to the volume con- 
trol was much too high. Instead of replacing it, I 
drilled a small hole in the bottom and squirted in 
some contact cleaner. After cycling the action 
some 30 times, the resistance dropped to an ac- 
ceptable level. 

Unfortunately the unusual circuit components 
for the emergency-power function had also been 
removed when the original burned-out trans- 
former was replaced. These are unique, and no 
attempt was made to locate replacements. 

One significant change bears mentioning. 
Note on the diagram that C27 and C28, AC by- 
passes in the power transformer primary, are 
listed as 0.02 uF at 400 V. Modern practice rec- 
ognizes that the best treatment is to replace such 
capacitors with a smaller value but with a much 

(continued on page 35) 


Front and rear views of the Kaar K23AT with cabi- 
net removed. 


tiple taps that the original had, a cover plate for 
the switch site was fabricated and installed. 
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D Cell Power Revisited 


y recent column on running a one-tube 
M on one or two D cells (1) brought 

enough interest for our editor to suggest 
I try the trick on a full-size portable radio. After 
giving this my usual minimum of thought, I went 
to eBay and spent $4.00 for a handsome old 
Philco portable, model 39-71, and set to work try- 
ing to make it play with D cell power. 

I chose this radio because it runs on a 1.5 volt 
“A” battery. Most later portables use an A sup- 
ply of 6 to 9 volts, with all the filaments in series. 
This allows for fudging the bias for the output 
tube by operating its filament a few volts above 
the A- ground return. 

But I wanted to use a minimum number of 
cells for this experiment, and having all the fila- 
ments in parallel simplified things. After I got it 
running, I found that my 39-71 needs 9 to 10 mil- 
liamps of B+ at 90 volts and 240 ma of filament 
current. That squared with the Rider’s values I 
got by downloading the schematic from Nostal- 
gia Air’s Web site (2). 

Figure 1 repeats the power curves I got from 
the simple inverter of the previous article. It’s ob- 
vious at the start that my Philco would need a lit- 
tle more oomph than could be had from that de- 


+ 1.5 volts 
Filament 
Supply 


Stancor P-6465 
117/6.3 V CT 


+4.5V In 


4 DCelils 
In holder 
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Bring Historical Circuits to Life 
On Your Workbench! 


Two Cells 


Single Cell 


ee 


Load Current milliamps 


Fig. 1. Power drain curves from the original D- 
Cell article. 


183 QO primary 


Transistors are 
2N2477 


Fig. 2. Power inverter cir- 
cuit operates on 4.5 volts. 
1.5-volts, from two paral- 
leled cells, is tapped off for 
receiver filament circuit. 
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We don’t know 
what took a piece out of the corner 

of Dick’s Philco 39-71. However, the $4.00 eBay 
acquisition made an excellent test bed for the “D- 
Cell Power” scheme. 


The power inverter circuit. 


sign. I hit on the idea of four cells - two D cells 
in parallel for the filaments boosted by two more 
cells in series to drive the inverter with 4.5 volts. 
From the junk box, I took a four-cell battery 
holder and rewired it accordingly. 

Starting with the basic inverter circuit and the 
same 6-volt filament transformer described in the 
October 2006 column, | first tried driving a pair 
of medium-power NPN silicon transistors with a 
DC supply set at 3.0 volts. When you try bread- 
boarding this, you’ Il find that changing the values 
of the two resistors cross-connected between the 
collectors and bases controls the output power. 


The best that could be done was about 60 volts 
into a 10K load resistor, and that was by using 
1K resistors. The next series of tests was at 4.5 
volts input and the same transistors, but with 
small heat sinks added (after blowing a pair of 
2N2477s). This got me to 90 volts easily, and 
that meant 9 milliamps into the load resistor, just 
what’s needed to feed the Philco portable. Figure 
2 is the schematic of the final version. 

You'll notice an emitter degeneration resistor 
of 1.2 ohms, giving a bit of protection to the tran- 
sistors during startup. When you build one of 


‘these, you'll arrive at the final values for the 


drive resistors (560 ohms in my schematic) by 
noting that the circuit starts with the transistors 
in class A and quickly settles into the normal 
state, with the transistors saturating on alternate 
half-cycles. Reducing the drive resistor values 
will make the inverter start faster but will also re- 
duce its efficiency. 

The above circuit takes 0.42 amps at 4.5 volts, 
and gives 91.2 volts across the 10 K load, so the ef- 
ficiency is 44%, not bad for any power supply. 
The 3.3K resistors protect against thermal run- 
away, just in case. And the capacitors from base 
to ground reduce switching spikes and the result- 
ing noise in the radio receiver. You can also tweak 
the output just a bit by changing the 100 ohm re- 
sistor at the output. This rig should run most any 
early portable that takes a 1.5 volt A supply. 

As to battery drain, the parallelled cells are 
delivering 330 ma each when the set is on, while 
the two series cells are working at 420 maa. It 
would have been nice if all cells were equally 
loaded. An alkaline D cell is supposed to be 
good for 15000 ma-hours; so a fresh set should 
run my radio for (15000 ) 420) = about 36 hours 
of intermittent use. But I think I'll stick to my 
Radio Shack DX-440 for emergency listening! 
REFERENCES 
1. Dick Parks, “D Cell Power,” AWA Journal, 

Vol. 47, #4, October 2006, p. 39 
2. Nostalgia Air website, www.nostalgiaair.org 
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higher voltage rating. In this receiver, | installed 
0.005 uF @ 1200 volt disc ceramics. 

The three filter capacitors, C 40, and the dual 
C41, which had been replaced during a previous 
service, were disconnected and reformed. They 
appeared to be just fine. And therein hangs a tale. 
When I fired the receiver up for the initial smoke 
test, | was greeted with a blaring 60-cycle roar. I 
didn’t think it could be the filters. After all, I had 
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reformed them; they were replacements, not the 
originals; and they looked good. 

I even went so far as to disconnect the trans- 
former and clip-lead another into the circuit. No 
luck—the roar persisted. I checked the distinc- 
tive audio output transformer; it appeared to be 
working correctly. Then I tried substituting B+ 
from an external bench power supply, and every- 
thing quieted down. 
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To shorten the story, the source of the 60- 
cycle hum problem was indeed the dual-section 
replacement can filters, which were bad. When 
replaced with good units, the receiver became 
docile and well-behaved. But why had the bench 
supply quieted the receiver? Simply because it 
supplied a well-regulated, highly filtered B+ 
voltage, which overrode the defective capacitors. 
Lesson: Don’t deceive yourself, as I did! 

The replacement power transformer that had 
been installed was both physically and electri- 
cally too large for this eight-tube set. The former 
repair man included a 1000-ohm, 20-watt drop- 
ping resistor in series with filter choke T-17 to 
reduce the voltage. 

The B+ line was still too high, so I installed a 
500-ohm, ten-watt resistor in series with the 
power transformer center tap and ground. This 
seemed to be as good a way as any to drop ex- 
cess B+ voltage, and in this case it lowered the 
B+ to 250 volts, a good target value. Another ap- 
proach would have been to install a more appro- 
priate transformer, which I still may do, but for 
the time being this works. 

Next, I ran a quick ohmmeter test of the vari- 
ous resistors. All were on the high side, but in the 
useable range (a 20% variation is usually ac- 
ceptable). That pretty much concluded my bench 
work and, with new filter capacitors in place, I 
fired the receiver up. It worked, on all bands, but 
with audio distortion. 

This problem disappeared when I replaced my 


small bench Motorola speaker with a decent, 
properly mounted, larger one. The two NE-48 
voltage-regulator neons didn’t fire, but I’m ig- 
nored them for the time being because I have no 
replacements. 

Overall, the receiver is well laid out, uses 
quality components, and was put in working 
order with only the usual service techniques. The 
tuning mechanism is totally gear-driven, and 
works quite well. It would be marginal for mod- 
ern-day communications work because tuning 
with the large capacitor is much too critical. But 
in the World War II era, with much reduced band 
activity, it would have made a fine monitoring 
radio. I am pleased to have it. 


ee 


Comment 


After seven years and some 26 columns, this 
writer is concluding his other AWA Journal col- 
umn, “Fixing Up Those Nice Old Radios.” Not 
that there is a shortage of material to write about, 
but time constraints are now a factor. Besides, as 
I have mentioned on more than one occasion, 
there are some excellent books on the subject. 

However, I will continue to incorporate ser- 
vice hints in this column as I continue present 
various communication receivers. My thanks to 
all who have contacted and supported me as I 
wandered through the maze of problems that 
beset these old sets. It seems there is no end to 
them either, and I continue to learn. 


MAGNETIC DETECTOR, continued from page 28 


Don Trueman, broadcast engineer in Win- 
nipeg, MB, Canada 

Participants at the AWA Convention, 
Rochester, NY, August 2006 
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NEW BOOKS 


AND LITERATURE 


PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. 


] - ARRL HANDBOOK - 


Books to be reviewed in this column should be sent directly to David Kraeuter at the address above. 
After review, all such books become a permanent part of The AWA Library, which is part of The 
AWA Electronic Communication Museum and is available to members for browsing and research. 


The Impoverished Radio Experimenter: 
Tricks, tips, and secrets to help the builder of 
simple radios and electrical gear achieve high 
performance at minimal cost! 

Published by Lindsay Publications, Inc., 
www.lindsaybks.com, 57 x 8 inches, 48 pages 
per volume, softcover, vols. 1-2, $5.95 each; 
vols. 3-6, $6.95 each. 

How could I have been “in” electronics over 
half a century and not have heard about Lindsay 
Publications? Yesterday a box arrived on my 
front porch containing several of their publica- 
tions. The box contained nothing else, so I’m 
going to assume someone at Lindsay wanted me 
to review the enclosed items. 

I have the inevitable objection of a man my 
age to books like this—print too small, pages too 
small, pictures too small. 

On the positive side, the publisher seems to be 
odd, shy, intriguing, and definitely sporting a 
sense of humor. This assessment was remained 
unchanged after a visit to the Internet address 
shown above. | still don’t know if Lindsay is an 
author, publisher, jobber, wholesaler, distributor 
or, as I suspect, all that and more. 

But to the Jmpoverished series. Go online to 
read all the subtitles and get a sense of the wide 
variety of material covered-—trf regens, how to 
make your own coil winding machines, tube 
substitutions, build an impedance bridge, active 
long wire antenna, etc. There are even directions 
for making your own slow-motion dial drive. 
Clear photos and beautifully-drawn schematics 
are welcome enhancements. In short, enough to 
keep the curious neophyte who has no money 
busy for the rest of her life. 

Lindsay also provides reprints of radio docu- 
ments, of which they sent me two—Fessenden’s 
Wireless Telegraphy from the 1908 Smithsonian 
Institution Report (catalog price $6.95) and the 
Institute of Radio Engineers’ 1945 Radio Pio- 
neers, a 64-page pamphlet ($8.95)—both 
reprints of top quality. A sidebar to the Fes- 
senden book ad asks “Who was Reginald Fes- 
senden?” and answers its own question—‘“A ge- 
nius ten times smarter than Tesla ever hoped to 
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bene? iWielhkie 

Also included in my box of Lindsay goodies 
was a copy of their 80-page catalog of technical 
books, dated January 2007. The catalog’s subti- 
tle is “Exceptional technical books for experi- 
menters, inventors, tinkerers, mad scientists, and 
“Thomas-Edison-types.” This is a treasure. Re- 
member spending hours visually devouring the 
pages of the Allied Radio catalog in the 1950s? 
Now you can relive those golden days with the 
Lindsay catalog. 

Lindsay’s mantra must be something like: No 
Matter What, Do It Yourself. Of course, there 
are various levels of involvement in DIY. For 
example, I enjoyed watching all the Menassa 
videos listed above, even while realizing I will 
probably never get involved at the level he is. 
No, my mantra is much closer to the philosophy 
embodied in this often-reprinted couplet: 


Pre-drilled chassis, my cup of tea, 
Heathkits surely were made for me. 


But from-scratch DIYers must have a copy of 
Lindsay’s catalog. Here they will find books that 
will guide them through electronic projects, elec- 
troplating, playing the violin, brick manufactur- 
ing, deep hole drilling, making stirling engines, 
“war toys for boys”, and numerous other en- 
deavors, some of which I won’t bother to list 
here, knowing they wouldn’t get past my editor. 

I was tempted by many of the books, but will 
be ordering just one—Scherz’s Practical Elec- 
tronics for Inventors. The catalog warns—“Al- 
most 1000 pages . . . It’s a huge book. A pain in 
the butt to pack.” Stay tuned. I hope to review it 
in a future column. 


¢¢94 


Bret’s Old Radios Presents: Antique Radio 

Restoration: Vol. 4: Wood Cabinet Repair & 

Refinishing 

By Bret Menassa. 2006, approximately 108 

minutes. Available in DVD format from 
(continued on page 39) 
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BY DAVID C. IVARSON, W3WBE 


THE ETHOPHONE NO.1 
CRYSTAL RADIO 


uring a recent visit to the Royal Observa- 
D« in Greenwich, I was pleased to see an 

historical display of timekeeping devices 
ranging from Harrison’s chronometer, invented 
in 1755 to a modern atomic clock. (One of Har- 
rison’s models is maintained and is still work- 
ing.) Included in this display is the Ethophone 
No.1 crystal radio illustrated here, possibly as an 
example of an early receiver that could be used to 
obtain standard time signals. 

Let’s look at a brief background of time- 
keeping as applied to maritime navigation and 
see how radio fits into the scheme. The Green- 
wich Observatory, now associated with the 
National Maritime Museum, was founded in 
1675 to obtain and publish astronomical data 
to aid maritime navigation. A most pressing 
problem at the time was getting an accurate 
determination of one’s longitude at sea. 

Harrison’s chronometer was a technical 
breakthrough because it was the first time- 
piece that proved to be workable in a ship- 
board environment. This allowed determina- 
tion of the hour angle of an observed celestial 
body relative to that body’s known position 
from the Greenwich Meridian at nearly the 
same instant. 

Shipboard chronometers continued to im- 
prove, but the next advance in navigational 
accuracy was made possible by the broadcast 
and reception of standard time signals. This 
allowed one to set the ship’s chronometer to 
Greenwich Mean Time before taking a posi- 
tion fix at sea. 

Two examples of crystal sets designed for 
reception of time signals were given in an earlier 
OTB: The Tissot No. 2 Special Time Receiver, 
c.1908, was advertised for “Determination of 
Longitude — Designed for Observatories, Yachts, 
Packet Boats;” (1); the other example was manu- 
factured by General Electric Co., c.1921 (2). Al- 
though the Ethophone receiver illustrated here 
appears to be displayed in a maritime context, 
there seems to be evidence that it was intended 
for reception of BBC programming. 

This nicely constructed radio was manufac- 


tured by Burndept Wireless Ltd. One of its plug- 
in coils with a polarized connector is shown in 
the illustration. Terminals at the top of the panel 
are labeled AERIAL and EARTH. Below these 
are the familiar cat’s whisker and crystal holder. 

Tuning is by means of the tap switches, and 
presumably there are other coils within the set 
which may be directly or capacitively coupled to 
the plug-in coil. The terminals at the bottom of 


The Ethophone No. 1. Photo courtesy of the Trustees 
of the Science Museum, London. 


the panel are labeled TELEPHONES. Perhaps a 
reader can explain why three terminals are pro- 
vided for the headphones connection. 

I wanted to obtain a picture of the Ethophone 
receiver, but photography of the displays is not 
permitted. The National Maritime Museum does 
maintain a picture library of their objects, but it 
so happens that this radio is owned by them, and 
thus no photograph is on file. 

Subsequent research revealed that that this re- 
ceiver has been on loan from the Science Mu- 


602 GREENWOOD AVE., COLLEGEVILLE, PA 19426 
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seum in London since 1974. It was donated to the 
Science Museum by its original owner, who pur- 
chased it new in 1922. According to the museum, 
the set was made in 1922 and was intended for re- 
‘ception of BBC programming. 

The donor also gave to the museum his first 
Post Office receiving license, dated 2 Nov 1922 
—twelve days before BBC transmissions began 
in London. Museum records indicate that the do- 
nation of the set also included a long-wave coil for 
reception of the BBC’s high-power station (25 
kW on 1500 meters) at Daventry, which began 
operation in July 1925 to serve areas beyond reach 
of the lower powered main and relay stations 
broadcasting from London on medium wave. 

Sets made in Britain between 1922 and 1923 
were required to be registered by the General 
Post Office, and crystal sets required certifica- 
tion that they could tune the range of 670 kHz to 
860 kHz (3). A list of British crystal sets made in 
that era shows the Ethophone No.1 to have a 
GPO registration number of 114 (3). 

The broadcast of time signals for the British 
naval and merchant fleets began in 1926 from 
low frequency station GBR in Rugby. I am told 
that GBR was taken out of service about two 
years ago. 

In contrast to the skills required for the art of 


BOOKS, continued from page 37 


bretsoldradios@aitt.net or visit. ?lease get cur- 
rent prices online. 

In the first thrze volumes of t1is outstanding 
series Bret covered repair of raclio innards and 
minor-to-major r2pair of radio cz binets made: of 
wood and a variety of man-mad2 materials. To 
his credit, Bret pcints out at the beginning of vol- 
ume 4 that the first three volumes may be all you 
need to restore your radio cabinet's. But if you are 
set on major cabinet repair, such as complete re- 
finishing, then you should see vclume 4. 

Among other subjects, volume 4 includes re- 
pair and replacement of veneer, using store- 
bought veneer arid “donor” veneer from junker 
cabinets. Bret demonstrates the ease with which 
veneer can be removed from cabinets. Reapply- 
ing veneer, especially to curved surfaces, takes 
somewhat more effort, but can be satisfactorily 
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navigation over the ages, such the ability to ob- 
tain a stable horizon while using a sextant on a 
rolling ship and possession of a working knowI- 
edge of spherical trigonometry, all that’s now 
necessary is the pressing of a button on a hand- 
held Magellan! 
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accomplished with care. 

Bret also advises beginners to start by getting 
cheap junker cabinets to work on, cabinets that 
you can live without. As your experience grows 
you can tackle more valuable “keeper” cabinets. 

In finishing and refinishing wood, Bret sings the 
praises of sanding sealers (tone finishes) and blush 
erasers, both of which are available in aerosol cans 
at your local home project mega-outlet. 

The two table radios that volunteered for 
restoration on this disc are a Ward’s Airline and 
a 1938 classic Zenith “glass rod” model 6-D-317. 
At the end of the documentary one wonders, Does 
Bret’s glass rod Zenith work? And then immedi- 
ately thinks, Who cares? Just look at it! 

(See the April 2005 AWA Journal pp. 56-7 
for review of vols. 1 and 2; April 2006 pp. 24-5 
for vol. 3). 
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BY LLOYD JURY AND BRIAN BELANGER* 


TIME SIGNALS AND BOWMAN’S 
WIRELESS TIME RECEIVERS 


The Broadcasting of Time Signals 


rior to World War I, few people envisioned 
Pre as an entertainment medium. The 
term “broadcasting” had yet to enter the vo- 
cabulary of the general public. Marconi and most 
other early wireless pioneers thought of radio pri- 
marily as a point-to- point communications tech- 
nology for ships to communicate with each other 
and with shore stations. 
But there was one primitive form of broadcast- 
ing that had established a small but enthusiastic 


Wireless Time Receiving 


Instruments 
GOOD TOOLS 


WATCH and JEWELRY 


EZRA F. BOWMAN’S SONS 
Presented by Established 1878 


Cc. M. BOWMAN 


Circa 1914 ad for the Bowman time sets. 


following prior to the war-reception of time sig- 
nals by mariners and jewelers. Today one can get 
the correct time by going to the Internet, turning 
on a television set, or calling the local phone com- 
pany’s time number. Some upscale consumers 
even have watches that pick up time signals from 
the National Institute of Standards and Technol- 
ogy’s radio station and reset themselves as neces- 
sary to maintain the correct time. But in the early 
years of the 20th century, knowing the correct 
time was not that easy. 

Howeth’s history of radio in the Navy [1] em- 
phasizes that for celestial navigation, ships re- 
quire accurate chronometers. With the reception 
of accurate time signals at appropriate intervals, 
it is possible to determine the drift of a given 
chronometer and correct for it, thus allowing 


LANCASTER, PA. 


eae 


The Bowman Technical School. Note the 
flat-top antenna on the roof. 


more precise navigation. Needless to say, 
precise navigation is important to naval 
(as well as civilian) vessels. 

According to Howeth, the U.S. Navy 
began broadcasting time signals to ships 
at sea as early as 1903, on an occasional 
experimental basis, from its station at 
Navesink, N.J. In 1904, the Boston Navy 
Yard began regular time broadcasts. At 
first, an operator keyed the signals man- 
ually, but that was quickly replaced by a more 
accurate automatic relay system. 

Shortly thereafter, time broadcasts were initi- 
ated at Navy stations on Cape Cod and at Nor- 
folk. By 1905, Key West and Portsmouth, N.H. 
were added to the list of Navy wireless stations 
broadcasting time signals, and by 1909 the total 
had grown to 19 stations. Table 1 lists the 
Navy’s stations broadcasting time signals circa 
1922. In addition to the Navy stations, the Illi- 
nois Watch Co. established a wireless station to 
disseminate time signals prior to World War I. 

Howeth says no other country provided time 
broadcasts until 1927, but Charles Taussig’s 
1922 radio textbook [2] says that time signals 
were broadcast from the station atop the Eiffel 
Tower in Paris as well as from stations POZ in 


* AUTHORS’ ADDRESSES APPEAR AT THE END OF THE ARTICLE 
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Nauen, Germany and JJC in Funabashi, Japan. 
Perhaps these were not official government 
broadcasts. When radiotelephone entertainment 
broadcasting became popular in the early 1920s, 
quite a few stations broadcast time of day infor- 


mation at appropriate intervals. 


Taussig quotes the Navy’s Admiral W. H. G 


Bullard, the Naval officer then re- 
sponsible for radio matters: 


The noontime radio signal on 
the Atlantic Coast is sent out 
through the United States Radio 
Stations by connection with West- 
ern Union Telegraph lines from 
the U.S.N. Observatory at Wash- 
ington, D.C. By the operation of 
proper relays in electrical cir- 
cuits, the beats of the seconds of a 
standard clock in the observatory 
are sent out broadcast, as a se- 
ries of radio dots, commencing 
five minutes before the time of the 
final signal By omitting certain 
dots in a series, the comparison 
between the dots and the beats of 
the chronometer seconds can be 
checked until the instant of local 
noon (75th meridian time) is 
reached. This is marked by a 
longer dot which gives the time of 
exact noon. A comparison with 
the chronometer time at that in- 
stant gives is error, referred to 
75th meridian time. Applying the 
difference in longitude, namely, 5 
hours, between the 75th meridian 
and Greenwich, which is stan- 
dards meridian (or 0° longitude), 
the error of the chronometer re- 
ferred to Greenwich mean time is 
determined. 


Station NAA in Arlington, 
Virginia (located very near 
today’s Washington’s Reagan 
National Airport) was a particu- 
larly powerful station that could 
be heard farther away than most 
other Navy stations, and was 
often the station that people tried 
first when seeking time signals. 
When the Arlington station expe- 
rienced technical difficulties, 
Navy stations in Norfolk and 
Chicago were notified to go on 
the air with time signals. 
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Taussig says that he tried an experiment to see 
how many of the various noon time signals he 
could pick up at his location. (He does not state 
his home town, but it was most likely on the East 
Coast.) On the day he tried, he heard the noon 
time mark from NAA, and then from Darien, 
Canal Zone; San Diego, and Honolulu. 


Diode 
Detector 


Secondary 
Coit 


Headphones 


Phone 
Condenser 


Schematic of the Bowman Time Receiver. 
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Call Wavelength 
Station Letters (meters) 

: Annapolis, Maryland NSS 17,000 (arc) | 
Washington, D.C. NAA 2,500 / 
Key West, Florida NAR 1,500 : 
New Orleans, Louisiana NAT 1,000 ' 
Darien, Canal Zone NBA 7,000 (undamped) ; 
Honolulu, Hawaii NPM 800 / 
Cavite, Philippines NPO 952 
Pt. Arguello, California NPK 1,512 : 
North Head, Washington NPE 2,800 ' 

_ San Francisco, California NPG 2,400 (spark) © 

i 4,800 (arc) 

_ Great Lakes, Illinois NAJ "512 : 
Eureka, California NPW 2,000 : 
Balboa, Canal Zone NBA 7,000 (undamped chopper) 
Colon, Canal Zone NAX 1,500 i 
San Diego, California NPL 2,400 (spark) : 

9,800 (arc) : 

_ Pearl Harbor, Hawaii NPM 11,200 (arc) : 

H 600 (spark ; 


‘Sea SGN TREAT RS GS RE eae ar cae i ce oe Raa 


Table 1. U.S. Navy Radio Stations Broadcasting Time Signals 
Circa 1922 (from Taussig, p. 226 [2]) 
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Author Jury in 1969 with his meticulous, prize- 
winning reproduction of a Bowman Time Re- 


ceiver 


In addition to ships at sea, anyone with a suit- 
able wireless receiver could pick up these time 
signals and use them to set local clocks to the 
correct time. Naturally jewelry stores and watch 
and clock makers were eager to make use of this 
service. 


The Bowman Time Receiver 


A number of companies offered wireless re- 
ceivers intended for the reception of time broad- 
casts. This article features one such company, Ezra 
F. Bowman’s Sons of Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

The Bowman family began a jewelry business 
in Lancaster in 1878. 

By 1889 the Bowman Technical School was 
established in Lancaster to provide training in 
watchmaking, engraving, and jewelry work. By 
the first part of the 20th century, Ezra F. Bow- 
man’s Sons had a successful watch and jewelry 
business at Duke and Chestnut Streets in down- 
town Lancaster. It is unclear exactly when the 
Bowman firm first began making wireless time 
receivers to sell to other jewelers, but by mid- 
1914, their business apparently was doing well. 

Bowman also sold sets made by Murdock, 
Clapp-Eastham, and others, but naturally en- 
couraged the use of their own brand. The com- 
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pany advertised that “Our Time Sets are in use 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific States and are 
highly recommended by Jewelers, Watch and 
Clock Factories, and College Observatories.” 

Ezra Bowman’s son Chris was the brains be- 
hind the wireless portion of the business. He was 
an early amateur operator, with the call 3AIX. 
Most likely he became interested in the subject, 
built himself a receiver to pick up the time sig- 
nals, and then decided to begin manufacturing 
and selling them to other jewelers. Loose cou- 
plers were also offered for sale. 

In 1914 wireless was an exciting new tech- 
nology. Bowman’s advertising said “Free tele- 
phone time service: Call us on either phone [Bell 
or United Telephone] and say ‘Correct Time.’ 
We get it daily by wireless from Washington, 
D.C.” No doubt this convinced customers that 
Bowman’s was a state-of-the-art company. 

Bowman’s wireless activities received regular 
coverage in the local newspapers. One account 
said that in July 1914 Chris Bowman traveled to 
Washington, D.C. “where he inspected the 
United States wireless time station from which 
place Bowman’s receive the correct time daily.” 
(Presumably this was station NAA.) The next 
month, August 7, 1914, a front-page article from 
The Daily Examiner noted that Bowman had 
heard signals from the German wireless station 
at Sayville, Long Island, a station that was found 


WIRELESS TIME SET FOR $25.00 


Complete, Single and EScisa!. Mebnawigy Ficsied and Nickolas 
GUARANTEED TO RECEIVE TIME SIGNALS 


five 


ht is} 


s 3 
handsome. It by the set 
for you. 


MR. C. T. HIGGINBOTHAM, Superinte: (THE SOUTH BEND WATCH CO,, says: 
j “$ Sad & a maperier geste $d compact and piu of aneheonmmediigs, 1 levine Ff one beste.” 


GET THE GESGANE BORMAN WIRELESS THME REQEIVIONG KEE. Beery ont teats we vntorl deme sigeneie tealoen ahigping 
SAS HOR TE IEOKSER BY TR JEON stOsieN, 
EZRA F. BOWMAN’S SONS 
eho IE 


FINE TOOLS AND SUPPLIES Soon 


Brose whine “dims Dann exces Winkie tm Renee DE V0 
Tice the teen sats nom nes.” Sistas iC 


Another circa 1914 ad for the Bowman time sets. 


guilty of violating the neutrality agreement by 
sending intelligence information to Germany 
early in the war. 

Before long, Bowman’s wireless equipment 
business became so successful that it was spun 
off as a separate operation. An undated newspa- 
per announcement from Ezra F. Bowman’s Sons 
stated, “Owing to the excellent performance of 
our wireless time receiving instruments in jew- 
elry stores in all parts of the country, our wireless 
department has grown to such proportions that it 
is now really a business in itself.” 

The announcement went on to say, “Accord- 
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Chris Bowman's amateur radio station in the teens. 
Note the three deForest Audion detector units just left 
of center. The loose coupler unit just to left of bottom 
center is a Bowman time receiver. 


ingly, Mr. Chris M. Bowman, who has created, 
developed and had charge of this department 
from the first, has purchased from us this end of 
the business and will serve the trade in future in 
his own name.” 

The same advertisement announced “two im- 
proved models of the famous Bowman Wireless 
Time Receiving Set; one at $30.00 and one at 
$40.00, which promise to be as popular as the 
$25.00 model, and which are highly endorsed by 
all who have used them.” 

In 1914 Bowman published a free ten-page 
booklet titled Instructions for Installing and Op- 
erating Wireless Time-Receiving Equipment. 
The booklet was devoted primarily to instruc- 
tions for erecting a suitable antenna and making 
a good ground connection. The booklet noted 
that antenna insulators and wire could be pur- 
chased from Bowman along with a time receiver. 
Glass insulators sold for 25 to 50 cents each, and 
No. 14 hard drawn copper antenna wire was only 
50 cents per 100 feet. 

Another free booklet/catalog was called Wire- 
less Time Service within the Reach of All. It pro- 
vided an introduction to the subject of wireless and 
strove to convince the reader that anyone could 
successfully operate a Bowman time receiver. 

January 26, 1915 articles from two local pa- 
pers, the Morning Journal and the New Era stated 
that a test had been conducted at Franklin and 
Marshall College in which Chris Bowman and 
some assistants coupled an Audion detector to the 
Bowman time receiver and with a single wire an- 
tenna were able to pick up time signals from the 
Illinois Watch Company’s station in Springfield, 
Illinois. That was rather good DX for the time, 
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and justified the lengthy newspaper article. 
Author Jury built two reproductions of the 
Bowman time receiver, and received a first 
place ribbon for one of them in the Class III, 
Best Homemade Crystal Set category at the 
AWA Old Equipment Contest in 1969. It can 
be seen on the cover of the February 1970 
OST magazine. 

An Old Timers Bulletin article by Alton 
DuBois, Jr. [3] stated that Bowman sold ap- 
proximately 60 of these time receivers, and 
that one of them has survived and is on dis- 
play at the Columbia, Pennsylvania, National 
Watch and Clock Collectors Museum. That 
was incorrect. The Bowman receiver that 
was on display at that museum for a time was 
one of the Lloyd Jury reproductions—not an 
original. 

A man named Parkhurst bought the Bow- 
man building in Lancaster and wanted a time 
receiver to display, so Lloyd provided him 
with one of his reproductions, which Parkhurst 
subsequently loaned to the National Watch and 
Clock Collectors Museum. The current location of 
that reproduction is unknown. Jury knows of three 
AWA members who own actual Bowman time 
receivers. 

While carefully constructed with quality com- 
ponents, the Bowman receiver is nothing special 
in terms of its electrical design. As can be seen 
from the schematic, it is a rather standard loose- 
coupler-type crystal set, but in 1914, it was prob- 
ably state of the art. 
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BY PETER YANCZER 


RECREATING A 1920S “RADIO LOVE 
MESSAGES” MACHINE 


ack about 1922, when 
Be: “Radio Love Mes- 

sages” machine shown 
here was a penny arcade and 
carnival attraction, radio 
broadcasting was in its in- 
fancy. Many listened on crys- 
tal sets with very few visible 
parts and no batteries or other 
source of power. To them, the 
voices and music coming over 
their earphones may have 
seemed magical or spooky. 
This little machine was obvi- 
ously trading on the “magic,” 
which possibly seemed to give 
the little messages it dispensed 
special importance. 

In the summer of 1992, I 
spotted one of these machines 
at an IHRS event in Kokomo 
Indiana. The idea was that, for 
a penny, it would give a man or 
woman a short message supposedly relating to 
their love life. 

The Kokomo machine was in very poor con- 


(right.) 


Here’s a good look at the coin acceptors on the 
replica. 


Peter Yanczer’s machine (left) is a faithful replica of Ed’s original 


dition. Though it looked like junk I imagined 
that, fully restored, it would capture the interest 
of others just as it did mine. 

Besides, I thought I might possibly be able to 
squeeze out a few “love messages” for myself (It 
does pay to think ahead!). I had nothing to lose. 

After thinking about it a little more, | made a 
reasonable offer to the owner. He countered with 
an unreasonable one, so I let it pass. An hour or 
so later the machine was gone. 

That might have been the end of this story. 
However, as it happened, I ran into AWA/IHRS 
member Ed Taylor, who was also at this event. It 
turned out that he owned one of the machines in 
good condition. He offered to let me have a look 
if sometime I would drop by. 

The following August I was able to meet with 
Ed and he most kindly brought out his “love 
message” machine so that I could examine, mea- 
sure and photograph it. We talked and he passed 
along some ideas that would help me build one 
of these machines for myself. 

Ed also had some of the message cards, all 
about the size of a postage stamp and made of 


835 BRICKEN PL., WARSON WOODS, MO 63122-1613 
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Mr. Wiseguy: You're 
not half as smart as 
you think. Talk less 
and spend the berries 
more freely if you 
want me to warm up. 


cardboard. Each card had a short “love message” 
on one side and a photo of a silent film movie 
star on the other. Ed furnished me with photo- 
copies of the messages and photos on all of the 
cards that he had. 

After talking it over with Ed, I decided that 
the first thing I had better do was to find two one 
cent coin acceptors. These were designed to ac- 
cept our standard copper penny. I didn’t expect 
this to become a problem, 
but I was mistaken. 

I soon found that penny 
coin acceptors are very 
rare. They were only used 
during the Depression 
years, and most later found 
their way into. World War 
II scrap drives. 

It looked like I would 
have to make these myself. 

During the time spent 
looking for the acceptors, I 
spoke with many people 
that were knowledgeable 
about coin machines. One 
of them explained to me in 
detail how the coin accep- 
tors worked, so by the time 
I had decided to build my 
own, I was confident that I 
knew how to do it. 

I am equipped for work- 
ing with metal and as it 
turned out, I had spent 
more time looking for the 
acceptors than it took for 
me to actually build the 
two I needed. They are ex- 
actly alike, which did make the job easier. 

Using the photos of Ed’s machine, I was able 
to determine the sizes of the larger pieces of the 
wood cabinet and some of the internal structure. 
About this time I also began to work on the sig- 
nage, which consisted of a figure of a man and a 
woman and some associated text. 

The condition of Ed’s graphic was not good 
enough to copy directly. But by manipulating a 
photograph in my computer, I was able to make 
what appears to be a fresh new image. A little bit 
of hand coloring was the final touch. 
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Reckless Boy: You 
are too impetuous. 
Please let catch my 
breath, orl can 
never say yes, you 
naughty bad boy. 


Two typical “love messages” 
shown actual size. 


About November of 1992, I became 
sidetracked. I don’t recall why, but it 
turned out to be for a very long time. 

I rediscovered the project in July 
2006, during a workshop cleanup, and decided to 
finish it so it could be entered in the 2006 AWA 
Old Equipment Contest, in the “New or Rebuilt” 
category. 

Using measurements again taken from the 


photos, I made up the various small wood and 


metal parts. Dimensions were adjusted as neces- 
sary to allow them to fit and operate in the ap- 
propriate locations. In a number of places, I 
found that a critical 
alignment of parts was 
necessary to assure cor- 
rect operation. 

The final major task 
was to make the small 
“love message” cards 
that the machine gave 
out as the pennies came 
in. I concluded that I 
would need about 150 
cards, split evenly be- 


Sheet of 25 silent movie 
stars ready for mounting 
on cardboard. 


tween men and women. 
Here again, the computer 
made the job relatively 
easy. 

As for the pictures, I 
didn’t recognize any of 
the silent film actors on 
the original cards and I 
could not copy their pic- 
tures properly. So, using 
a book about the silent 
film period, I copied pho- 
tos of actors and made them up in sheets of 25. I 
also reproduced the messages in sheets of 25. 

The message cards were first made up as 
sandwiches, with a message sheet and a photo 
sheet cemented to a cardboard center. After as- 
sembly, the sandwich was cut into 25 separate 
message cards. To finish the project, I painted 
the machine a bright orange color closely match- 
ing the original. 

Ed’s project took second place in the “New or 
Rebuilt” category of the 2006 Old Equipment 
Contest—ed. 
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THE VACUUM TUBE 


EDITED BY LUDWELL A. SIBLEY, 102 MCDONOUGH RD., GOLD HILL, OR 97525-9626 
PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. COPYRIGHT © 2007 LUDWELL A. SIBLEY. 


More Strange-Sounding Foreign Brands 


January issue, British tube researcher Philip 

Taylor has provided considerable added in- 
sight into the European tube market and the 
brands that appeared, and still appear, in it. Of 
course, a great many brand names represent the 
output of what he terms “box shifters” or rebran- 
ders, particularly in later times. Here’s the added 
information, some of it gleaned from the 1948 
edition of the Brans Radio Tube Vade Mecum 
book and the 1948-49 edition of the German 
Rohren-Codex. 


[: response to the foreign-brands listing in the 


6202: A brand from Langrex Supplies, now 
relocated in Billingshurst. 
Adzam: The MBLE Company owned this 


brand, made Philips designs, and were 
suppliers to Philips. 
Billington A recent brand devised by Billington 


Gold: Export of Billingshurst to sell the best 
of the Chinese tubes he buys by se- 
lecting on test. 

Castilla: A Spanish brand — the 1948 Brans 


gives an address in Madrid. 
Colomor: Owned by the old Colomor tube shop, 
taken over some time ago by John Gi- 
acomelli, who has his warehouse in 
Billingshurst. 
Private brand of a Danish marine- 
radio company of the same name. 
An Edicron brand, Edicron being box- 
shifters, believed to be still in exis- 
tence. 
Another 1930s brand from The Elec- 
trical Trading Association Ltd. in 
London. One sample on hand is 
French. A product list has 23 types, 
and there are further types on an 
equivalents list for 2- and 4 volt bat- 
tery, 4-V AC mains and rectifiers. 
The private brand of the Premier 
Radio Co., prewar dealer in amateur 
gear of their own make, Hallicrafters 
and RME receivers, British and Amer- 
ican transmitting tubes (Eimac 35Ts 
and 100Ts included), and Triad (U. S.) 
receiving tubes. One ’30s Europa sam- 
ple looks like a Tungsram product. 
Gecotube: An export brand. 


Electro- 
mecano: 
ERA? 


ETA? 


Europa: 
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Genalex: A USA-only export brand. 


Gold A brand from MOV in later years. 

Lion: This was reportedly a mixture of UK- 
made and Chinese product, imported 
as assemblies and later as completed 
tubes. 

Golden <A brand from PM Components for 

Dragon: Chinese tubes. 


Marathon: A Philips brand (not to be confused 
with U. S. Marathon). 

Tubes sold by the Dutch company 
after their take-over of Mullard, com- 
pleted in 1927. The line comprised 
rectifiers and barretters (ballasts) 
only, plus industrial types not subject 
to consumer tube marketing agree- 
ments. 

Pinnacle: A brand covering relabeled British, 
American, Russian, etc. tubes, owned 
by Hall Electric, the Haltron brand 
being export-only. They supplied 
racks to tube dealers, stocked with 
tubes for which the shop owner need- 
n’t pay until he sold them. Pinnacle 
representatives would come around 
regularly and top up the racks. They 
sold industrial as well as consumer 
types, and assigned “P” numbers to 
them, removing the regular type iden- 
tification. (“The Pick of the World’s 
Valves.”) 

This one appeared in Britain pre-and 
post-war. The connection with the Eu- 
ropean Record brand, if any, is un- 
known. Postwar they boxed-up MOV- 
made Government surplus. 

A general brand name for East Ger- 
man tubes imported into the UK. 
(More research is needed, as some 
Brimar tubes were sold in Britain with 
the RFT brand.) 

A West German box-shifting brand, 
believed to be still going. 

A brand from Langrex Supplies. 
Associated with Triotron — A Dutch 
tube catalog of 1926-27 is titled 
“Schrack Triotron.” The company 
was later owned by Philips. 
Selectron: A brand of PM Components, a box- 


Philips: 


Radio 
Record: 


REL 


RSD: 


RST: 
Schrack: 
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shifter from the 70s and big importer 
of Chinese tubes. 

A brand established, but not later con- 
trolled, by Philips in Cambridge. It 
was a venture to secure a share of the 
TV rental tube market, and provided 
an outlet for Philips’ EI (Elektronika 
Industrija) product. 

A British brand for industrial and tele- 
com tubes, which originated as West- 
ern Electric. Standard, Micromesh 
and Brimar were STC brands. 

An old British box-shifting brand still 
going. 

A British Tungsram export brand, 
which reappears in Britain due to im- 
ports organized by modern companies 
like Billington. 

A Teonix export brand (also see Torvac). 
An Edicron brand. 

A Belgian box-shifting brand still 
going. 

A brand of Halfin in Brussels, still in 
existence. 

Another Philips brand . 

Z&I Aero Services (not Z&A). They 
were box-shifters. 


Solus: 


plU3 


Teonix: 


Torvac: 


Trigon: 
Trigon: 
Tronal: 


Tronal: 


Ultron: 
Zaerix: 


The RGhren-Codex supplies some additional 

countries of origin: 

Brittany: Holland 

Eureka: None listed 

Funkstrahl: Germany 

Hova: Germany 

India and Indiatron: No origin listed 

Johnsenburg: No origin listed (may be the U. S. 
Johnsonburg of ca. 1930) 

King: Austria. 

Mars: An Elektra brand 

Pintsch: Germany. Related to Funkstrahl 

Powertone: Austria 

Voltron: Austria 


Taylor suggests that some brands established at 
the cheaper end of the market were set up to pro- 
vide “sole agents” in places like North Africa and 
the Middle East. The product supplied was often 
East German or Polish, “the real dregs of the tube 
industry.” These operations were not something 
the major manufacturers went for, though they 
would supply tubes for them, typically over-runs. 

Deals would be made with companies like 
Brimar and Mazda, which sold imports as their 
own production ran down. There would be bar- 
tering going on, with companies like Teonix and 
Edicron importing runs of, say, double triodes 
from Hungarian Tungsram, and Mazda supply- 
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ing triode-pentodes made by other East Euro- 
pean manufacturers like EI. 


Book Review 

Schweitzer Elektronenrohren 1917-2003, En- 
twickung-Herstellung- Einsatz, (Swiss Electron 
Tubes 1917-2003: Development-Production-Ap- 
plication), By Eduard Willi. 215 pp., in German, 
hardbound, 8%" x 104" (22 x 27 cm) format, 
ISBN 10-3-033-00552-7/ISBN 13 978-3-033- 
00552-5. Includes 420 illustrations, nine of them 
in color. Orderable for US $60 plus shipping, 
from Eduard Willi, Obermoosstrasse 7, CH 8332 
Russikon, Switzerland. He can be reached by 
email at eduard.willi@bluewin.ch. 

Switzerland had a small but vigorous tube in- 
dustry from WW I until modern times. This is a 
history of the companies that comprised it and of 
their products, covering both industrial organi- 
zation and technology. 

The most important players were: AFIF (the 
Department for Industrial Research of the Insti- 
tute for Technical Physics of the Technische 
Hochschule of Zurich); Albiswerk (a joint ven- 
ture with Siemens); Brown Boveri; Cerberus; 
Comet; Elesta; HERAG (a unit of Hasler); 
Schweizer Glihlampenfabriken (Swiss Lamp 
Works); Signum / Metrum; and Nachtrag (asso- 
ciated with Philips). 

Some began as lamp makers; others were es- 
tablished specifically to make tubes. These firms 
made tubes of all the usual, and not so usual, 
types: receiving, transmitting, industrial, X-ray, 
Tungar, night-vision, counter, mercury-arc, 
glass, ceramic — the full line. At the same time, 
the industry seems to have emphasized special- 
purpose tubes over mass-market receiving types. 

Some of their products were designs from 
elsewhere, reflecting Dutch, British, German, 
and American influences. However, a great 
many were original local designs. The latter in- 
cluded a line of demountable, integrally pumped 
power triodes, the unique Turbator microwave 
oscillator, and novel devices like cesium-vapor 
rectifiers. As in the U. S., the industry included 
power-tube rebuilders. 

The book is artfully designed, with profuse il- 
lustrations of tubes, tube factories (inside and 
out), and tube-based equipment like large broad- 
cast transmitters. The photos, whether new or 
old, are of uniformly high quality. The book fea- 
tures an index, listed by-manufacturer, of each 
tube type that it discusses. 

Willi’s book is a fine contribution to tube 
history. 
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BY RICHARD E. BRADLEY 


GOLDEN OLDIE: 
SOLVING A MYSTERIOUS POWER 
TRANSFORMER PROBLEM 


From the Spring, 1993 Issue of Antique 
Radio Gazette—originally published by the 


Antique Radio Club of America, now merged 
with the Antique Wireless Association. 


The power supply design was standard for 

that period of technology. The power trans- 
former had failed due to the usual problems with 
vintage filter capacitors and the lack of a fuse in 
the primary winding. The 80 rectifier was also 
defective; the filament was intact but the emis- 
sion was very poor. The top of the envelope was 
almost black, and the getter showed severe signs 
of deterioration. The rest of the tubes in this set 
were the correct original tubes, as was the recti- 
fier. But none showed the wear and tear of the 
rectifier, not even the 42 audio output tube. 

To cure this case of “advanced old radio dis- 
ease,” I located a new old stock (NOS) power 
transformer, still in the original box. It was a Stan- 
cor P-6200 series complete with instruction sheet 
and all specifications. The box was marked with 
an original price of $7.50 (the good old days.) 

Upon removing the old power transformer and 
filter capacitors I also found some questionable 
solder connections and other small components 
needing attention. The time to do this was now— 
while I had the room to work, and could really 
see what I was doing. 

After inspecting the rest of the radio I connected 
it via test leads to an external laboratory power 
supply. As I had expected, it worked beautifully— 
including short-wave broadcasts picked up on a 
three-foot piece of wire down in the basement of a 
full masonry home. If anyone builds radios like 
that anymore they are not sold to civilians. 

By this time I had inspected and tested the chas- 
sis. Now for the new transformer. I always check 
even new power transformers. I like to energize 
the primary with all the secondary leads insulated, 
or at least isolated from one another. After an hour 
of no-load operation I like to check the core tem- 
perature with my fingers and the output voltages 
with my multimeter. If it is after 12 a.m. when you 
do this is possible to accidentally substitute fin- 


[= working on a 1933 Truetone table radio. 
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gers for the multimeter. You may have had this 
experience. You are now wide awake for the next 
three hours, no coffee required. 

The transformer passed inspection, so I in- 
stalled it along with a new 80 rectifier and new 
filter capacitors. Powered up, the radio played 
fine. But after about an hour of continuous oper- 
ation the new transformer started heating up. Not 
a lot, but more than I liked. After two hours it 
was still safe, but hot! In fact, the whole corner 
of the chassis was hot. The chassis seemed hot- 
ter than the transformer core, but I figured it was 
my imagination getting the best of me. 

At this point I was pretty disgusted. I had put 
more care into this project than any normal tech- 
nician would, checking each item every step of the 
way. I decided to set the radio aside for a day or so 
and think things through before going back to it. 

My next move was to pull the 80 rectifier. I 
reasoned if anything was wrong with the 80. or 
any circuitry following it, it would no longer be a 
factor. Remember, | had the radio playing on an 
external power supply before with no problems. 

I energized the unit again, without the recti- 
fier. After about two hours of operation the chas- 
sis and transformer were both hot! I just could 
not believe it! The only load on the power trans- 
former now was the heaters of the remaining 
tubes and the dial lamp, a tiny percentage of 
what the transformer was designed for. 

I decided to pull the rest of the tubes, thus un- 
loading the heater circuit. Now the dial lamp was 
the only load. I energized the unit again, no load. 
After about two hours, the same results. The 
chassis and transformer core were hot! Now I 
was lost. Could the new transformer be bad? A 
short in the heater circuit? A defective tube 
socket? Pull the transformer again, and retrace 
each and every step, right? 

I decided to plug the unit into a precision 
power meter and see what it was drawing. The 
actual no-load draw was 45 watts! Wow! The 
correct full-load draw of this receiver was listed 
at SO watts. No wonder I was having overheating 
problems! Running the set with all tubes in had 

(continued on page 53) 
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ON THE INTERNET 
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Antennas on the Web 


ince many of our previous column topics dealt with com- 

munications equipment I thought it would be interesting to 

consider the last (or first) element in most radio communi- 
cations links: the antenna. 

The proverbial “Sky Hook” can be anything from a short, stiff 
piece of wire to an elaborate outdoor array of wire and/or tubing. 
It might be lashed to a chimney, supported on a tower, or strung 
between trees—to name just a few possibilities. 

Here are some great resources for the do-it-yourself ham or 
SWL, ranging from simple wire projects to multi element arrays 
for every frequency band up and down the electromagnetic spec- 
trum. Most of these links have even more links to additional re- 
sources. 


yp Wavelength ee 


ED. 


\— Insulator < Inner Conductor 
Outer B 
ae = 


__. Wansmission Line 
from Transmitter 


AC6V's Homebrew Antennas 
http://www.ac6ov.com/antprojects.htm 

Links including antenna theory. These projects were gathered 
from the Internet. 


SWL Homebuilder’s Receiving Antenna Experiments 
http://www.qrp.pops.net/swll .htm 

VE7BPO’s amateur and shortwave radio electronics experi- 
menter’s website with many antenna and other related homebrew 
projects. 


Hard Core DX Antennas Section 
http://www. hard-core-dx.com/nordicdx/ 
antenna/ 

Very well designed website covering 
everything about every conceivable type of 
receiving antenna and related subjects. 


G4FGQ's Software 

http://www. btinternet.com/~g4fgq.regp/#S 102 
Original, high-quality, radio engineering/ 
modeling oe produced by Reg Edwards, 
G4FGQ. 
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Bruce Kelley QSO Party and Linc Cundall OT Contest Results 
Results of the 2007 Bruce Kelley Memorial 1929 OSO Party, by Scott Freeberg, WAYWFA 


his year’s 1929 QSO Party was another suc- 

cessful AWA event, with 60-some 1929 sta- 
tions participating! I'll get to the bottom line first, 
Here are the top 10 scores. But no matter what 
your score, I think it’s great that you built a 1929 
station, put it on the air, and contacted another 
1929 station for this event! 


CALL TOTAL CALL TOTAL 
W2ZM 62 W2VDX 41 
N8YE 60 KBOMM 40 
WU2D 54 KOKCY 40 
WASFFG = 47 WOLGU 40 
KBOROB 45 WA9QNN 37 


The 29 QSO Party is unique in that all of the 
hams build their own transmitters using designs 
and techniques from 1929 and earlier, as well as 
tubes that were available in that era. Each person 
tries to contact as many other 1929 stations as 
possible. Because of the primitive transmitters, 
the event is an incredible cacophony of whoop- 
ing, chirping, buzzing, clicking, drifting, swish- 
ing, swaying, and worbling signals. 

It is interesting to listen to the same sounds 
that 1929 hams heard. J particularly enjoy the sig- 
nals obviously modulated by antennas swaying 
in the wind. Bob, W2ZM, had his self-rectified 
raw a.c. buzz saw on the air and that’s a treat to 
hear. Eddy CG3XY had his Rollins Rocket Col- 
pitts chirping away and sounding great. 

As you may know, I have volunteered to take 
over administration of the 29 QSO Party from 
John Rollins. Just before Bruce Kelley passed on, 
he had asked John to continue the event because 
it meant so much to him. John did so for over 10 
years, maintaining the quality and excitement 
that Bruce had initiated. So for all of us ’29 par- 
ticipants, I want to say THANK YOU to John 
Rollins for a job well done! 


The WONYO transmitter (center) is a 1929 TNT 
using a type 45. 


WAQWFA ’s station features a National SW-3 re- 
ceiver (left) and a 1927 MOPA using a ’27 oscil- 
lator driving a pair of ’27s in parallel. 


This year’s event took place on 80 and 40 me- 
ters. There were 277 forty meter QSOs and 788 
eighty meter QSOs for a total of 1065. 44 logs 
were submitted, representing about 75% of the 
participants. The logs identified a total of 60 par- 
ticipating stations. For next year, it would be 
great if each of us could seek out and encourage 
one new person to join the AWA and help him or 
her build a transmitter and get it on the air for the 
next 1929 QSO Party! 


LOG ENTRIES BY DI 
S BY DISTRICT OSOS/RAND 
CALL TRANSMITTER* POWER (WATTS) 40 80 __ TOTAL POINTS 
W-1 
W1DDW HARTLEY 10W 18 18 
NE1S 80M TNT 40M HART 10W,10W 8 27 35 
K1GDH MOPA 7W 11 11 
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: QSOS/BAND 


CALL TRANSMITTER* POWER (WATTS) 40 80 TOTAL POINTS 
W-1, cont. 
NV1X HARTLEY OW 10 10 
. KITMJ HARTLEY QW 21 21 
W1GIG TPTG 8W 6 6 
W1YG HARTLEY 7W 1 1 
W-2 
W2ZM PP RAC, HARTLEY PDC, 
MOPA 8W, 8W, IW 19 43 62 
K2LP COLPITTS 5W Zi ZL 
W2CQH MOPA 5W 8 8 
WU2D 80M 28 TPTG, 40M MOPA  10W, 10W 16 38 54 
W2VDX MOPA OW, 12 29 44 
W2A0 HARTLEY 8W = 20 30 
K2KK 20 HARTLEY OW 10 10 
WB2AWQ 21 HARTLEY 1W Z 7 
AA2CU HARTLEY 7W ) 9 
W-3 
WA3FFC 28 MOPA 10W 15 pe 47 
WA3DSP HARTLEY QW 13 13 
W3GMS TNT 6W 15 15 
W3VVS HARTLEY _ OW 9 9 
W3FJJ HARTLEY 7W 11 14 
W-4 
AA4RM P-P HARTLEY QW 18 18 
K4JYS TNT 4W 24 24 
K4LJH HARTLEY 10W 15 15 
W-5 
K5RB HARTLEY MOPA 10W 2 12 14 
W-7 
W7LNG ITNT 10W 10 10 
W-8 
N8YE TPTG, 23 TPTG 8-9W 18 42 60 
W8KGI HARTLEY 10W 10 13 23 
KC8DDH HARTLEY 10W 1 1 
W-9 
N9OHA HARTLEY 10W 13 19 32 
WASWFA 27 MOPA, HARTLEY OW 11 14 25 
AASDH HARTLEY 10W 15 12 27 
N900 - HARTLEY QW 16 16 32 
WASQNN HARTLEY 5W 16 21 3/ 
W-0 
KBOROB MOPA (80,40) 10W, 9W 17 28 45 
WOCWU HARTLEY 10W 11 13 24 
KOPK - HARTLEY 10W 18 18 
KBOMM HARTLEY MOPA 10W 16 24 40 
WOBVT MOPA 3W 1 1 
KOKCY MOPA 10W 15 25 40 
WOLGU MOPA 10W 16 24 40 
WONYQ TNT 4W 3 21 34 
VE 
CG3XZ 23 COLPITTS 10W 13 20 od 
VASAWA TNT, P-P TPTG 10W, 5W 2/ | 
GRAND TOTALS 277 788 1065 


“All transmitters 1929 era, except earlier as indicated. 


All participating 1929 stations, whether they submitted logs or not: 

W1GIG, W1DDW, NE1S, K1GDH, NV1X, K1TMJ, W1VZR, W1YG, W1UJR, K2KK, K2LP, W2A0, WB2AWQ, 
W2VDX, W2CQH, WU2D, AA2CU, K2AM, W2ZM, K2JDD, N2CHI, W2DYY, WAS3FFC, K3DZ, W3FuJ, 
WA3DSP, W3GMS, W3VVS, WA3YNW, K4JYS, AA4RM, K4LJH, K4WY, N4UX, KSMO, KSRB, W7LNG, 
W7SOM, N8YE, W8KGI, K8NI, KC8DDH, WB8WOJ, AA9DH, WA9WFA, NOHAL, WA9QNN, N900, KOPK, 
KBOMM, KBOROB, WONYQ, WOLGU, WOCWU, KOKCY, WOBVT, VASAWA, CG3XZ, VA2ZZ 
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SOAPBOX 


KBOROB: I believe the Mighty Midwest Glow 
Worms made a good showing. 

WOBVT: I enjoyd event, though I can only report 
working one station. Band conditions did not 
seem to be very good. 

VA3AWA: If there were a “best fist of the party” 
award, my vote would go to Frank K3DZ 
CG3XZ: Fessenden Centennial prefix from 

VE3CUI/VE3XY. I must say, with a sense of 
some pride, that it was nice to see some more 
Colpitts rigs on the air during the week- 
end...more than I had ever heard in the ten 

years that I’ve participated. 

N8YE: Good condx this year with lots of new 
call signs. The 40-meter transmitters were so 
clean that it was hard to find a vintage “CQ 
AWA.” 

W8KGI: Even though I’m out here in the hinter- 
lands of New Mexico, I still have a lot of fun. 
Please encourage the guys to use 40 meters 
next time. 

AA2CU: I’ve dusted off my 45 Hartley oscillator 


and “whooped it up” for this contest in past 
years, and I’m always amazed at what you 
can do with a single tube and some refrigera- 
tor tubing. 

W2AO: It was a lot of fun and I enjoyed it im- 
mensely. 

W2VDxX: On the 3rd of Nov I broke my wrist. 
Had started a new MOPA for the QSO party. 
Had to finish it with 14 hands. 

WU2D: I had a great time again this year, al- 
though conditions were off—even worse than 
last year. This is a fun event and something 
that I look forward to. 

W1YG: Condx were pretty punk here in sw 
Florida on both weekends. I did hear a few 
Midwest stations but none of them could hear 
me. Better luck next year. Maybe will have to 
give up FL and operate from CT. 

NVI1X: As always, had great fun! 

WAQWEFA: The most radio fun I have all year! 
I am amazed that a 1929 tube and a handful of 
parts can be made to communicate across the 
country. 


Results of the 2007 Linc Cundall Memorial OT Contest, By John Rollins, WI1FPZ 


his year, conditions were mixed, with propa- 

gation apparently changing rapidly during 
the first session. I have to say that participation 
was very disappointing. There were only 31 con- 
testants, considerably less than in previous years. 
Several of the contestants remarked on the low 
turn-out. Any suggestions as to how we might 
encourage more participation would be greatly 
appreciated. 

The 8, 9 and 0 districts were busy, and trans- 
missions from those districts seemed to cover 
most of the country. Operators in the 4, 5 and 6 
districts were non existent. Where were you? 

The overall winner was Steve, N8YE with 603 
points. Steve, from Ohio, had an impressive log 


Complete Contest Results 


160 


CALL TRANSMITTER 

W-1 

W1iDDW ARC-5, BC 696 

NE1S HARTLEY 

K1TG 34 HOME BREW 

W1ZB ALLIED 6L6 

K1FI 46 COLLINS 32V, 75A-1 
W1FPZ HB 47-10-860 

W-2 

K2LP MOD TS-830 

W2UD TCS, ARC-5, HB 6L6 
K2KK MOD JOHNSON RANGER 
KB2E MOD ICOM-738 
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sheet on 160 meters with 8 QSOs, the most I have 
ever seen on this band. The 3 point multiple gains 
a lot of points. Good going Steve. 

So that is about it. I hope that we have a good 
turn-out for the Old Time DX test in April orga- 
nized by Randy Haus, KB2PLK. Thanks again 
for the nice notes that some of you sent. 


Top Ten QSOs 
CALL TOTAL 
N8YE 603 
KBOROB 570 
W2UD 414 
W1ZB 348 
WOLGU _—330 


CALL TOTAL 
Al2Q dee . 
NE1S 165 
WASQNN 144 
K1Fl 108 
W2A0 106 


QSOs/BAND 
40 


s 


20 POINTS _ 
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CALL TRANSMITTER QSOs/BAND TOTAL 
160 80 40 20 POINTS 
W-2, cont. 
W2A0 HARTLEY TNT a0 106 
. W2CQH MOD IC-745 ve 2 54 
W2VDX HB 807 1 18 3 1 51 
Al2Q 6L6 OSC 21 1 2 222 
W-3 
WN3F TEN-TEC, BC-654A £ 22 
W3VVS MOD KENWOOD 10 1 24 
W3HWT 24 UV 202, HARTLEY 2 5 63 
W-7 
W2RS/7 MOD ORION II 1 s 2 36 
W7LNG MOD KENWOOD TS-850 3 8 
W-8 
N8YE 39 MOPA, NAVY 8 22 6 603 
W8kKGI BC-459, COLLINS 32RA 5 1 51 
W-9 
N900 MOD DRAKE 4 2 8 
WASQNN 29 HARTLEY 10 20 144 
W-0 
KOKCY "46 COLLINS 32V-1 8 78 
WOCWU JOHNSON VIKING II 2 2 
KBOROB HB HARTLEY MOPA, COLPITTS 
MOPA 1 15 rg 9 570 
KOPK MOD TS-940 5 8 
WOLGU HB, MOD 3 16 6 1 330 
VA 
VASHN MOD OMNI 12 4 bf 
VASAWA 28 PP TPTG-210 5 45 
SM 
SM4DIG MOD IC-706 3 27 


GOLDEN OLDIE, continued from page 48 


created a 100% overload. Nothing made sense. 
When nothing makes sense I go to the library. I 
just knew the transformer was good, and this 
one was rated at 87 watts. I should have been 
able to play the radio 24 hours a day! 

:n, After an hour of reading up on transform- 
ers I found that losses are listed as copper loss 
(resistance of the wire), hysteresis loss (magnetic 
core loss at high frequency), flux leakage loss 
(magnetism leaking from the core), external in- 
duction loss (when flux leakage loss results in a 
power transfer to some place where it is not 
wanted), and finally eddy currents (currents in- 
duced into the core by transformer action, an un- 
wanted side effect of large core transformers). 

Almost all of these losses are minimal—most 
of the time. Transformers are considered very ef- 
ficient as a rule. With the total od all losses 
listed, the average transformer is still about 85% 
efficient or better. 

In looking over the list of losses and assuming 
the transformer was still good, I concluded that my 
problems were a caused by flux leakage, resulting 
in the worst case of externally-induced power loss 
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I have ever experienced. 45 watts of power were 
dissipated in the form of heat only, with no useful 
output to show for it. Now I realized that the heat- 
ing of the chassis was not the result of heat migra- 
tion the hot transformer core, but rather the result 
of induction heating effects from significant eddy 
currents flowing in the chassis. 

I had previously dismissed the idea that the 
chassis might be hotter than the core. But now I 
realized that it actually was. The chassis and core 
were being heated separately while accumulat- 
ing heat collectively through heat migration. 

At any rate I was sure I found the source of the 
problem. 

Now to prove it! I decided to energize the 
transformer via the wattmeter and remove the 
four core bolts while observing the meter. Sure 
enough, the power consumption began to drop as 
soon as I started reducing the torque on the bolts 
one turn at a time, one bolt at a time, till the meter 
reading was about half the 45 watts indicated ini- 
tially. The last 23 watts dropped to a few watts 
when the core was lifted from the steel chassis. 

(continued on page 58) 
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TELEVISION 


EDITED BY RICHARD BREWSTER, 145 LITTLE PECONIC BAY ROAD, 


CUTCHOGUE, NY 11935 PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. 


Television Attachments 


elevision “came out” in the 

United States in 1939 at the New 

York World’s Fair. The first sets 
were quite expensive; in fact the RCA 
TRK12 originally sold for $600, the 
price of a new car! 

In an attempt to produce a less expen- 
sive set, a picture-only table model re- 
ceiver, the TT-5, was produced by RCA 
and sold originally for about $200. This 
set had a 5" screen and provided an audio 
signal that could be fed to an amplifier 
and speaker, such as found in an ordinary 
radio. GE and Westinghouse also pro- 
duced similar reduced cost 5" TVs. 

According to a 1939 ad, RCA had 
been producing radios with a special 
television sound input jack for the previ- 
ous two years. The ad explained that the 
RCA Victor Model TT-5 Television At- 
tachment was “...a sensational instru- 
ment that provides television sight— 
while the sound is heard through the 
radio loudspeaker. . .” (1). 

One such radio is the 1939 RCA T-62 
table set. A label on the front panel of the T-62 
reads, “Designed For TELEVISION Attach- 
ment.” An “RCA” jack for the connection of the 
TV set sound output signal can be found on the 
rear of the radio chassis. Certainly, RCA made 
this arrangement to sell radios to folks that 
wanted to be ready for the long-expected TV 
boom. I am not aware of any other manufactur- 
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An RCA T-62 with TV sound input jack on chassis rear apron. 


Advertising photo shows a model receiving a TV picture 
on an RCA TT-5. The accompanying sound is being re- 
produced by the radio console in the corner. 


ers who provided TV sound inputs on their sets. 
In one book in my collection, there is a photo 
of a lady watching a TT-5 set with a console 
radio off to the side. The caption calls attention 
to the symbolism of the radio having been 
pushed into a corner of the living room. But, in 
fact, the radio is there to provide the necessary 
sound to accompany the picture on the TT-5! 


_ tistrument is 


esigned far 


U se 


ECORDS OR 
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Some time ago, I came across another type of 
“television attachment.” In the late ’20s and 
early °30s, mechanical television manufacturers 
were selling “Nipkow disc” sets, most of which 
required a narrow-band video signal to drive the 
neon tube. In some cases an existing broadcast 
receiver could provide this, and many early me- 
chanical television broadcasters did send out 
their “picture” signal on a radio channel. 

Usually some modification of the radio was 
required in order to connect to the neon “pic- 
ture tube,” but the pictured Peerless cathedral 
is one such set that was already provided with a 
television output jack! 

Although many readers probably have late 
*30s radios with television 
inputs, the author would 
be particularly interested 
in knowing about other 
early °30s radios with TV 


outputs. 


REFERENCES 
1. Radio and Television 
Retailing, April 1939 


This Peerless cathedral set, intended for use 
with a Nipkow disk TV receiver, has TV pic- 
ture output pin jacks. 


_ SILENT KEYS 


We record the passing of the following AWA member with deep regret. 


JOHN MARSHALL ETTER, W2ER (ex- 
W2LXK, K2JA,. CT3WA (Madeira) 
and 9Y4A (Tobago), 91, (9-29-06) electrical 
engineer. 

Etter was Engineer In Charge of the Radio 
Corporation af America’s worldwide commu- 
nications facility on the eastern end of Long Is- 
land, NY. It consisted of a transmitting site at 
Rocky Point and the companion receiving sta- 
tion in nearby Riverhead. The complex was 
formally opened on November 5, 1921 when 
President Harding sent a radiogram addressed 
to all nations. Etter graduated from college in 
1936 and was hired by RCA on a temporary 


three month basis as a junior plant layout en- 
gineer. His employment lasted for 42 years 
and involved many different engineering as- 
signments until each of the Rocky Point and 
Riverhead sites were closed with the advent of 
satellite communications. Etter was active on 
the CW bands, an avid DX contester and was 
a contributor at many AWA conferences. For 
additional information see Christopher 
Bacon’s article, “Commemorating the 75th 
Anniversary of Radio Central.” AWA Review, 
Vol. 10, 1996, pages 150-187. (Adapted from 
an obituary provided by F. Parker Heinemann, 
W1YG) 


_ Please submit all information about members who have become Silent Keys to Charles S. Grif- 
fen, WIGYR, 1225 New Britain Avenue, West Hartford, CT 06110-2405. Silent Key notifications 
must confirm the person’s death by one of the following means: a letter from a family member, 
a copy of a newspaper obituary notice, a copy of a death certificate, a letter from the family 
lawyer or the executor or mail returned by the U.S. Postal Service marked “Deceased.” 
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RADIO REPRODUCERS 


EDITED BY DAVE CROCKER, 35 SANTUIT POND RD., 


PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. 


The Dictogrand R-50 Roll Speaker 


he Dictogrand “Roll Speaker” was manu- 

factured in 1926 by Dictograph Products 

Corp. of 220 West 42nd Street in New 
York City. The advertising stated that it would 
‘...find radio’s lost 
chords.” 

The speaker came 
in three versions: the 
“Standard” R-50, 
(shown here), which 
sold for $16.50; the 
“DeLuxe,” which 
had a slightly more 
decorative cabinet 
and sold for $25.00; 
and the “Tabouret” 
which was a lowboy 
cabinet type with 
legs and sold for $40.00. The Standard and 
DeLuxe model cabinets measure 13/4"x6/%"x 
11%" and are stained walnut. 

The rolled cones are made of a heavy 
grey/brown paper with a mottled finish. There is 
a raised (embossed) “Dictogrand” logo and edg- 
ing on the rolls. The smaller top roll is described 


Utah manufacture. 


#4B, MASHPEE, MA 02649 


Close-up of the elaborate embossed Dictogrand logo. 
Reproducer unit bears Vogue logo, but seems to be of 


as reproducing the high notes; the larger, lower 
one, the low notes. Actually, the rolls are con- 
structed from one piece of material, and con- 
nected to the Lepr Cme at the center fold in the 
rear. A tone adjust- 
ment screw is located 
at the back of the 
cabinet. 

Dictograph also 
made horn speakers in 
the familiar “Porta- 
ble” styles. In the 
“Portable” design, the 
horn exited from the 
back of the wooden 
cabinet and protruded 
out over the front. 
The horns came in 
varied materials, such as painted gold, black lac- 
quer, spun brass, mahogany and hard rubber. An- 
other model, called the “Upright,” had a tall, 
straight-necked horn of hard rubber. And for the au- 
tomobile trade, Dictograph produced the “Motor” 
which was a tiny metal horn used for communica- 
tions between chauffeur and his passengers. 


Front and side views of the Dictogrand R-50 “Standard.” 
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MICS AND MEN 


EDITED BY GEORGE A. FREEMAN WITH JANET DELL FREEMAN, 95 GIBSON COURT, 
TIFFIN, OH 44883-3333. PHONE: (419) 447-7514. E-MAIL: jgfree@verizon.net. 


PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. 


The Mic: American D-33 
The Man: Bing Crosby 


s a boy Bing Crosby was in- 
Az! by seeing Al Jolson 

sing. Jolson belted out his 
songs to the back of the theater with- 
out benefit of a microphone. But 
who better for our column than a 
man who utilized the microphone to 
engage us with his intimate, relaxed 
and friendly songs and banter? 

Crosby recorded 1,700 records 
as a singer, many of them hits. He 
also made 79 movies and was a 
highly rated radio star. It’s not so 
well known that he was an astute 
investor. Bing invested in Ampex, 
the company that made the tube 
type model 600 recorder seen in 
this picture. 

Ampex was founded by Alexan- 
der M. Poniatoff, who formed the 
company name using his initials 
plus the starting letters of the word 
“excellence.” His early tape 
recorders were improved versions 
of the German World War II Mag- 
netophone. 

Bing invested in the first frozen 
orange juice product, known today 
as “Minute Maid.” From 1946 until the mid- 
1960s, Crosby was part-owner of the Pittsburgh 
Pirates. At his death, he was worth over $150 
million because of his shrewd investments in oil, 
real estate and other commodities, making him 
one of Hollywood’s wealthiest residents. 

The microphone pictured this month is the 
American model D-33 F-V Dynamic. It was 
manufactured in the 1950s by the American Mi- 
crophone Company of Pasadena, California. F-V 
stood for Full Vision, referring to fact that its 
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Bing with the American D-33 F-V and an Ampex 600. 


slim capsule was designed not to obscure the 
faces of television talent. 

A company bulletin describes the finish as 
permanent gold anodize with a black handle. Fre- 
quency response is from 40 to 15,000 cycles per 
second. The American D-33 originally sold for 
$125.00 

We thank Jim Steele for his vintage micro- 
phone website www.k-bay106.com and the fac- 
tory reference sheet. Bing’s bio information 
came from Wikipedia. 
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EQUIPMENT RESTORATION 


EDITED BY KEN OWENS, 478 SYCAMORE DR., CIRCLEVILLE, OH 43113 


radiowd11@yahoo.com 


PLEASE SEND CORRESPONDENCE DIRECTLY TO THE ABOVE ADDRESS, 


INCLUDING SASE FOR REPLY. 


Portable Work Surfaces; 


Surface Protection; Aging Solder Joints 


e need contributions to this column. If you 
have any restoration stories, tips, tricks or 
troubleshooting hints, please send them in. You 
can submit electronically to the Email address 
above. I use WordPerfect 5.1 to write this col- 
umn. It’s an antique program, but it works for me 
and the Editor. WPS.1 can’t read Microsoft Word 
documents, so when you save your work, choose 
“Save As Text Document —- MSDOS Format.” 
Illustrations should be 300dpi TIFF or JPEG 
format. Size your material to no more than 4 x 6". 
That reduces the file size and fits the page in the 
AWA Journal. If you wish, you can zip your text 
and artwork into a single, compressed file with 
Winzip. 


Here is more in the series of very useful tips from 
Lane Upton (Salt Lake City): 


Portable Work Surface 

For those who have to work on the kitchen 
table or simply want a portable work surface, I 
suggest the following solution. Go to the local 
kitchen counter shop and purchase a large sink 
cutout with a Formica or similar covering of the 


GOLDEN OLDIE, continued from page 53 


Now to correct the problem! I went to an auto 
parts store and purchased some gasket material, 
“2" thick. I cut out two pieces with an Exacto 
knife, using the top cover of the transformer as a 
template. One gasket was used to insulate the 
cover from the tope of the core, the other was 
placed between the bottom of the core and the 
chassis. 

The bolts and nuts were replaced finger tight, 
then snugged. They were not insulated from the 
transformer and chassis, and as a result they 
added one watt each after tightening. 

Now the transformer draws 7 watts no load. I 
could have clear-coated the bolts and put fiber 
washers on both ends but the draw is now 48 
watts no load and the set sounds super. I can play 
it much as I want without overheating. 
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size you want. While you are there, get enough 
aluminum or plastic trim to go around the edge 
of the cutout. Smooth the edge of the cutout, in- 
stall the trim and put three heavy duty felt feet on 
the bottom. If the trim has a raised edge around 
the top, it will help keep parts from rolling off. 
The Formica, or other material, provides a 
rugged yet smooth work surface which will be 
impervious to most of the materials used while 
working on radios and their components. 


Surface Protection While Soldering 

When soldering a joint that is against a panel 
or chassis, I have found that slipping a Post-It 
note under the connection will protect the sur- 
face from soldering residue. The sticky portion 
of the Post-It will keep the paper in place while 
working. Also, the different Post-It sizes avail- 
able make them really handy for many other ap- 
plications where a surface must be kept clean. 


Aging Newly-Soldered Joints 

Newly-soldered joints that are out in the open 
and can be seen, such as in the old battery radios, 
stand out because of the bright surface. The older 
solder joints have darkened with age due to oxi- 
dation. The new solder joints can be darkened by 
the following technique: 

1. Mix some clear muriatic acid, the kind used 
for swimming pool applications, with an equal 
amount of distilled or deionized water. Do not 
use the muriatic acid intended as a soldering flux, 
it usually contains thickening additives. CAU- 
TION! Always pour the acid slowly into the 
water with stirring and wear protective goggles. 

2. With a disposable brush, or Q-tip, carefully 
apply the acid solution only to the surface of the 
solder. Allow to set for a few minutes. 

3. With a different brush, or a Q-tip, gener- 
ously apply some clear ammonia to all the sur- 
face of the solder to neutralize the acid. 

4. Rinse off the ammonia with a copious 
amount of clear water.If the solder has not turned 
dark enough, repeat the above procedure, being 
sure to leave the acid on long enough for it to 
react with the solder. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


) Old-time ads are free to members collecting and restoring equipment for per- 
sonal use. The AWA Journal classified ads are also available for browsing in 


tiquewireless.org). Please observe the following: (1) include as SASE if 
acknowledgement is desired; (2) material must be more than 25 years old 
and related to electronic communications; (3) give your full name, ad- 
dress and zip code; (4) repeats require another notice (we are not organized to repeat automatically); (5) the 
AWA is not responsible for any transaction; (6) we retain the right to reduce an ad’s size if over seven lines; 
(7) AWA does not accept commercial advertising in this column; and (8) closing date is six weeks prior to 
first day of month of issue. Ads received after that time will be held for the following issue. Mail all ads to: 
RICHARD RANSLEY, P.O. BOX 41, SODUS, NY 14551 or email to richardransley@mac.com. 


In order to give members wider distribution for their ads, our classified section has been made available for all 
to read on the AWA Web site (www.antiquewireless.org). And in order to increase the number and variety of the 
ads in the section, we also now offer free postings to non members. But with this more public exposure of our 
classified section inevitably comes some increased danger of contact with dishonest buyers and sellers. Be care- 
ful! In a very common fraud, a prospective buyer will offer to send the seller a check for a generous amount of 
money and to arrange for packing and shipping the item. The seller is to pay the packer/shipper, deduct his own 
fee, and return the balance of the money to the buyer. Don’t allow your item to leave your hands until you are 


certain the check will clear! 


SELL/TRADE—BC/SW TUBE RADIOS 


Zenith Trans-Oceanics 8G005s, G-500s, H-500s and 
600s from excellent to restorable. Call for specifics. 
Also RCA 3BX671 Strato-World 7 band SW. Ted 
Demski, 5806 225 Pl. SW, Mountlake Terrace, WA 
98043 (425) 778-7100 or (425) 220-5261 


Radiola Model 26 Portable Superheterodyne 
with mahogany home battery box, manual, 8 
good °99s. Excellent condition, no battery. 
Make offer, or trade for complete Radiola X. 
Charles C. Kirsten, 7626 Cloudy Bay Court, 
Rancho Cucamonga, CA 91739 


SELL/TRADE—GENERAL 
Rack mount cabinets on wheels, enclosed, six feet 
high, $25 each; gray steel desk, $25. All good. 
Carl Wolfe, W2IQK, 51 Mt. Orange Rd., Slate 
Hill, NY 10973 (845) 355-1596 


SELL/TRADE—LITERATURE 


Radio magazines: Radio-Craft, Radio News, 


Radio and Television News, Short Wave Craft, 
Radio-TV Experimenter, Radio Electronics, Elec- 
tronics World, Popular Electronics, Electronics 
Illustrated, Radio, CO, OST, 73, Ham Radio, Ham 
Radio Horizons, others. Also catalogs, handbooks, 
manuals RCA Ham Tips, G. E. Ham News, Rid- 
ers, Beitmans, Sams and more. A.J. Bernard, 
P.O. Box 690098, Orlando, FL 32869-0098 (407) 
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351-5536 ni4q@juno.com 


Ford Museum auction. Original 16-page handout of 


Oct 7-8, 1995 auction plus six pages of sale prices 
on over 500 major items. 23 photos of early equip- 
ment. One page of tube types. One page of early 
spark items. About 1,000 lots sold for around 
$600,000. This was undoubtedly the top antique 
radio auction of all time. $7.00 postpaid. Larry Bab- 
cock, 8095 Centre Lane, East Amherst, NY, 14051. 


SELL/TRADE—PARTS 


Capacitor kits for Tube Radios. Kits contain the 


most often needed capacitor sizes. Save over buy- 
ing individually. Available are Orange Dip, Tubu- 
lar Axial Film, Electrolytic, Dipped Silver Mica, 
Mylar, Polystryene and Safety cap kits. For price 
list and kit descriptions contact Dave Cantelon, 6 
Ferncrest Gate, Scarborough, Ontario, Canada, 
MiW 1C2 (416) 502-9128 justradios@ 
yahoo.com, www.justradios.com 


Selling my collection — Hundreds of panel/ 
portable parts — all types, prior to 1917. No lists, 
send wants. Leonard Cartwright, 16730 NW 
Pebble Beach Way, Beaverton, OR 97006 
lencartwright@msn.com 


SELL/TRADE—TUBES 


Antique tubes, transmitting and receiving— 
(continued on page 61) 
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BUSINESS CARD ADS 


re you offering a product or service of interest to antique radio enthusiasts? Would you like to let the world 

know about the tubes, sets or paper you'd like to acquire? Place a business card in this space for the low 
price of $15.00 and it will seen by over 4,000 hard core devotees of our hobby. Purchase a year’s worth of 
insertions (four issues) for $50.00 and save $10.00 over the individual ad pricing. 

Send us a copy of your business card, or a special typeset ad designed to fit our standard space. We can, al- 
ternatively, typeset a short message for you (no more than eight lines, 50 characters max per line, please). For 
the time being, there will be no charge for typesetting. 
All ads must be for radio-related items or services and 
must be paid in advance. 

Send your ads and checks (payable to AWA Mu- 
seum) to A.W.A. Business Card Ads, 187 Lighthouse 
Rd., Hilton, NY 14468. Closing date is six weeks prior 
to first day of month of issue. A// advertising income is 
used to further the conservation work of the A.W.A. 
Electronic Communication Museum. 


RADIO BOOKS WANTED 


Always buying: Books, Magazines and Manuals. 
Single items or collections. A huge selection of books on radio 
and related technology in our shop and catalogs. Call or 


visit our web site: www.beqbooks.com 


BEQUAERT OLD BOOKS 
P.O. BOX 775, FITZWILLIAM NH 03447 


Toll Free (888)-447-5037 info@beqbooks.com 


Custom parts for atiaue Elec 


Capacitors, resistors, speakers 


Visit www.saradiomuseum.org 
Call 828-299-1276 or 828-298-1847 
Email: ole77tr@buncombe.main.nc.us 


Bob’s Antique Radios 
Buy-Sell-Trade 
Quality Capacitors and 
Electrolytics at fair prices 

For more Information visit 


Radioantiques .com or Email 
radiobob1@ aol.com 


SOUTH BAY RADIO 
SINCE 1955 


Repairs to vintage tube equipment including 
home receivers, phonographs and auto radios 


Leonard Aquilino, Jr. 7187 Lakeshore Rd. 
{315} 699-7341 Cicero, N.Y. 13039 


RAISEO 7620 Omnitech Place 
et ett Pata 


Victor, N.Y. USA 14564 


DAZE Phone: 585-742-2020 


_ VINTAGE RADIO & ELECTRONICS | 


Orders: 877-OLDTUBE (877-653-8823) 
E-mail Inquiries: info@radiodaze.com 
Visit Our Website: www.radiodaze.com 


Capacitors & Schematics for Tube Radios 


David and Babylyn Canteion www.justradios.com 
6 Ferncrest Gate, Scarborough, justradios@yahoo.com 
Ontario, Canada, MIW 1C2 (416) 502-9128 
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‘SAVE YOUR RADIO’ 
Use The Soft-Starter 
INRUSH LIMITER 
"= EXTENDS TUBE LIFE’ 
- GRADUALLY APPLIES POWER 
~ FRONT PANEL AC VOLTMETER 
CONFIRMS UNIT OPERATION 
tWO MODELS: 
Model AB-iM- - 150 WATT MAX LOAD: $34.95 
Model AB-300M - 300 WATT MAX LOAD: $39.95 
S/H: $5.00 FOR THE LST UNIT; $2.00 FOR EACH ADDITIONAL UNTT, 


ORDER DIRECTLY FROM (CHECK OR MO): 
ZIM ELECTRONICS 
205 BRIGHAM HILL RD. 
MILTON, VT 05468 
OR 


FOR MORE INFO AND TO ORDER ONLINE, 60 TO: 
ELECTRIC RADIO MAGAZINE 


WWW.ERMAG.COM 


CLASSIFIED, continued from page 59 


cleaning house. Send SASE for list. Also other 
stuff. Send wants. Robert Hager, P.O. Box, 301, 
Biglerville, PA 17307-0301 


WANTED—GENERAL 


7-inch TV sets, from the late 1940s, especially 
National, Teletone and Transvision. Will con- 
sider other makes as well. Thanks. Charles 
Harper, 2000 Jackstown Road, Paris, KY 40361 
(859) 484-9393 charper@kyk.net 


Signal Strength Meter for a Hammarlund SP-600 
radio receiver. Also looking for a RadioTone 
HR-12 Disc Recorder. Gaylord Ewing, 155 
Main Street, P.O. Box 144, Morris, NY 13808 
lewing@citlink.net 


Still looking for a Wilcox Gay A-17 Radio and 
any other round radios. Need 4 decanters and 
one glass for the Pla-Pal “Penthouse” Poker Ra- 
dios ca 1935. Also wanted, for the Brown Airite 
Desk set Radio, the Writing set A-10 unit and the 
Clock A-12 unit. Joseph DiCaro, 4155 Lastrada 
Heights, Mississauga, Ontario, Canada L5C- 
3V1 decoradio@primus.ca or phone (905) 848- 
7759 Thanks! 


Western Electric Model 13C Amplifier. John V. 
Smith, 1924 Dolphin Blvd., St. Petersburg, FL 
33707 


German Telefunken Opus 6 or 7 radio. Will con- 
sider other German AM/SW/FM radios in excel- 
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ANTIQUE TUBES WANTED 


We buy and sell Collector and 
Pre-Octal Tubes 
See www.fathauer.com for listing or 
for catalog e-mail tubes@qwest.net or call 
George H. Fathauer & Assoc.,LLC 


123 N. Centennial Way, Ste. 105, Mesa, AZ 
Phone: 480-968-7686 Fax: 480-649-3718 


Call Toll Free: 877-307-1414 


Highest quality how-to books! 
Brand new & reprints of classics. 
Early radio, electronics, electricity, 
machines, science & tech! Projects, 
plans, nuts & bolts. Big Catalog! 
http://www. lindsaybks.com 


iid Lindsay Publications 


PO Box 538 Bradley IL 60915 


lent working and cosmetic condition. Please ad- 
vise condition and price. Milt Kessie, 12820 
Hubbard St., Lovionia, MI 48154 mkessie@ 
gmail.com 


WANTED—INFORMATION 


Manual or at least a circuit diagram for a Paros 
22-TR transmitter/receiver made by Izumi in the 
early 1950s. Pat Moore, G3IKR, The White 
House Stock Green, Redditch, Worcestershire, 
B96 6TB, UK 


Schematics for Federal 58 DX and Clapp-East- 
ham RZ, or any other related information such as 
instructions, etc. A photo of the inside of the RZ 
would be particularly helpful. Dave Cheney, Ar- 
lington Cres., Beaconsfield, QC H9W 2K3, 
Canada deforestradio@Whotmail.com 


WANTED—LITERATURE 


NAVSHIPS 92182 tech manual for Loop An- 
tenna System AT-317 (series)/BRR. Copy OK. 
William Smith, NOTT, P.O. Box 110, Fountain- 
town, IN 46130-0110 


Clean copy of instruction card/manual for a re- 
stored Weston 433 tube checker. Leonard 
Cartwright, 16730 NW Pebble Beach Way, 
Beaverton, OR 97006 lencartwright@msn.com 


Radio News, Radio-Craft, Radio Electronics 
1938 to 1963. Richard Peterson, 1940 Grand 
Ave., Marion, lowa 52302 (319) 377-9126, 
dottieleeS26@juno.com 
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NOW AVAILABLE FROM THE AWA MUSEUM STORE 
AWA REVIEW VOLUME 19 


The 171 pages of this year's Review contain eight fascinating articles: 

(1) The Extraordinary Triplett 630 VOM Series by Charles Kirsten 

Charles' thorough treatment of the subject concludes that the 630's design em- 
bodied an integration of switching, insulation, housing, and ergonomic features 
that resulted ina superior series of instruments. 

(2) Radio Pioneer Dr. David McCaa by Lloyd Jury and Brian Belanger 
McCaa was a radio pioneer from the Pennsylvania area. His work is not widely 
known today, but his achievements include 36 patents related to radio--particu- 
larly to static reduction. 

(3) CQ "Small Format" Amateur Radio Books, 1947-1984: An Annotated 
Bibliography by Neil Friedman 

This series of 28 6" x9" books included such classics as The RTTY Handbook by Byron Kretzman and 
The Surplus Conversion Handbook by Tom Kneitel. Friedman writes interesting and candid profiles of 
each book and its author. 

(4) Television Historian: An Appreciation of George Shiers (1908- 83) by Christopher Sterling 

Shiers rose from humble beginnings in England to become a notable researcher of the history of elec- 
tronics, specializing in the technical history of television. 

(5) E.H. Scott Serial Numbers: An Updated Analysis by Kent King and Norman Braithwaite 

An update of the Volume 11 Review article, this offering provides an extensive survey of serial num- 
bers on extant sets, providing information not available from factory records. 

(6) Techniques of Radio Intelligence in the Second World War by Cary Cain 

Cain traces the development of radio intelligence techniques from their birth in the First World War 
up to modern times. 

(7) Fessenden's Christmas Eve Broadcast: Reconsidering an Historic Event by Donna Halper and 
Christopher Sterling 

As an example of how events in early radio history became legends, the authors' extensive research 
casts doubt on whether this famous broadcast actually happened. (8) Morse Code Training Devices by 
David and Julia Bart An exhaustive review of the devices used to teach Morse code that includes 19th- 
and early 20th-century key and sounder sets, mechanical keying apparatus such as the Instructograph 
and Omnigraph, the automatic keyers developed during World War II, code oscillators, disk and mag- 
netic recordings and computers Price is $14.00 postpaid in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere add $5.00. See 
order form on back page for availability and prices of previous volumes. 


THE OTB ON CD ROM oo 


Te OLD TIMER’S BULLETIN 


These discs run on any PC or Mac system capable of running Acrobat 4.0 

(free copy included). PCs should have 486 or better processor, 10 Mb of free — 
hard disc space, MS Windows 95 or 98 or NT 4.0 with service pack 3 or — 
later. . 


Volume | (Contains all issues from January, 1960 - March, 1985) Price: $35.95 U.S., postpaid 
in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere, add $5.00 


Volume 2 (Contains all issues from June, 1985 - November, 1996) Price: $35,95 U.S., post- 
paid in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere, add $5.00 


que Wireless Association 


Volumes | and 2 ordered together Price: $59.95 U.S., postpaid in U.S. and ‘Telegraph Anthology 
Canada; elsewhere, add $5.00 


TELEGRAPH ANTHOLOGY ON CD ROM 


Contains every telegraph article ever published through 2004 in The Old Timer’s 
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All profits are used to support the Museum e See back cover for order blank 


Bulletin (now The AWA Journal ) and The AWA Review. In addition there are photos from the “lost” 
Stu Davis Museum collection, an unpublished article by Lou Moreau on military keys, and the long- 
awaited update of the Early Telegraph Makers list by Roger Reinke. There are three ways of brows- 
ing the content of this CD: The chronological list of article titles, a subject index and an author index. 
Complied and edited by Prof. Tom Perera, W1TP. Price is $14.95 postpaid in U.S. and Canada; else- 
where add $3.00. 


AWA REVIEWS ON CD ROM 


Now you can acquire these scarce out-of-print volumes for your library. Op- 
erating requirements same as for OTB CDs above. Volumes 1-5 and Vol- 
umes 6-10 available on two separate CDs. Price for either CD, $19.95 US; 
both, $35.00, postpaid in US and Canada. Elsewhere, add $3.00 per CD. 


NEW RELEASES ON CD 


Back by popular demand is the most popular 4WA Review ever produced, The Atwater Kent Story. 
Written by Ralph Williams, and issued as AWA Review #12, it has been long out of print. We now 
offer it to you in compact disc format for convenient display on any PC with Acrobat Reader Ver- 
sion 4.0 or higher.* As a bonus, you'll receive a printed full-size wall chart showing the progression 
of A-K radio products. Price is $14.95, postage paid in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere, add $5.00. 

Another out-of-print classic, The Hallicrafiers Story by Max Dehenseler, HB9RS, is also back as 
a CD. Max De Henseler was a personal friend of Hallicrafters founder Bill Halligan, and his book pro- 
vides unusual insights into Halligan’s life and early struggles. This well-illustrated book has 245 
pages, a nice index and several handy lists of models and features. The CD can be displayed on any 
PC with Acrobat Reader version 6.0 or higher.* Thanks so much to Max De Henseler for his thought- 
ful gift of publishing rights to the AWA Museum. Price is $14.95, postage paid in U.S. and Canada; 
elsewhere, add $5.00. 

*Acrobat Reader is a free program that can be had via the world-wide-web. 


HANDSOME AWA PIN 


Replaces the far-too-expensive hand-made gold pins of yesteryear. The new 
pin maintains the stylized AWA logo surrounded by a Hertz loop, but adds 
the words “Antique Wireless Association” wrapped around the loop in bright 
gold. Background is dark blue cloisonné and the pin is clutch mounted. 1" in 
diameter. Price: $6.00 US and Canada, elsewhere, add $1.00. 


AWA COFFEE MUG 


Heavy porcelain mug in cobalt blue with yellow-gold AWA lettering 
and logo. good for daily use and dishwasher safe. $9.75 postpaid in US 
and Canada. 


Make checks out to “AWA Museum” and send to AWA Museum Store, 
P.O. Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421. 
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M USEUM STORE ORDER FORM All items postpaid to U.S. and Canada 


OTB BACK ISSUES Priced at $3.00 each. 20% discount for orders of 6 or more issues; 30% discount for orders of 
12 or more. AWA Review issues do not count towards the discount. 


QTY SSISSUE QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE 
25-4 28-4 31-2 34-4 37-1 
26-1 29-1 31-3 35-1 37-2 
26-2 29-2 31-4 35-2 37-3 
26-3 29-3 32-2 35-3 37-4 
26-4 29-4 32-4 35-4 38-1 
27-1 30-1 33-2 36-1 38-2 
28-1 30-4 33-4 36-2 38-3 
28-2 31-1 34-1 36-3 38-4 
28-3 36-4 


Volumes 39-Current — All Issues Available 


AWA REVIEW Priced as indicated. No quantity discount. 


QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE 
Volume 6 $6.00 —__ Volume 10 $10.00 Volume 15 $11.00 
Volume 7 $6.00 Volume 13 $10.00 Volume 16 $11.00 
Volume 8 $6.00 Volume 14 $10.00 Volume 17 $11.00 
Volume 18 $14.00 
CD ROM DISKS Priced as Indicated. Volume 19 $14.00 
OTB BACK ISSUE CDS 
QTY DISC QTY DISC QTY DISCS 
Vol. 1 (issues Vol. 2 (issues Set: Vol. 1 * 
1-1 thru 25-4) @ $35.95 26-1 thru 37-4) @ $35.95 and Vol. 2 @ $59.95 
AWA REVIEW BACK ISSUE CD 
QTY DISC QTY DISC 
AWA Review Vols. 1 thru 5 @ $19.95 AWA Review Vols. 6 thru 10 @ $19.95 
Set of both CDs @ $35.00 
OTHER CDS 
QTY DISC QTY DISC 


The Atwater Kent Story (AWA Review 12) @ $14.95 


a Telegraph Anthology $14.95 
The Hallicrafters Story @ $14.95 


AWA MEMBERSHIP PIN AWA COFFEE MUG 
(QTY) Pin @ $6.00 (QTY) @ $9.75 


ORDER TOTAL CALCULATION Note: Foreign postage surcharge does not apply to Canada. 
OTB Back Issues @ $3.00 = $ 


Subtract $ Discount (if any) / Add $3.00 foreign postage if applicable. Total OTB Order $ 
Total AWA Review Cost = $ 
Add $5.00 per volume foreign postage if applicable. Total Review Order $ 


Individual OTB Back Issue CDs @ $35.95 = $ 
Add Vol 1+ Vol 2 sets @ $59.95 = $ 


Add $5.00 foreign postage if applicable. Total OTB CD Order $ 
_____—AWA Review CDs @ $19.95 each or $35.00 for both = $ 

Add $3.00 foreign postage per disk if applicable. Total AWA Review CD Order $ 
______ Atwater Kent CDs $14.95 each = $ 

Add $3.00 foreign postage per disk if applicable. Tota! Atwater Kent CD Order $ 
_____Hallicrafters CDs $14.95 each = $ 

Add $3.00 foreign postage per disk if applicable. Total Hallicrafters CD Order $ 
______ Telegraph Anthology CD $14.95 each = $ | 

Add $3.00 foreign postage per disk if applicable. Total Telegraph Anthology CD Order $ 
____ AWA Membership Pin @ $6.00 = $ 

Add $1.00 foreign postage if applicable. Total Membership Pin Order $ 
_____ ~AWA Coffee Mug @ $9.75 = $ 

Add $5.00 foreign postage if applicable. Total Coffee Mug Order $ 


Grand total of individual total amounts = $ 
Please make your check payable to AWA Museum and send to: AWA Museum Store, P.O. Box 421, 
Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421 
Name Address 


PRESORTED 
FIRST CLASS MAIL 
U.S. POSTAGE 


PAID 
BINGHAMTON, NY 
PERMIT NO. 300 


P.O. Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421 USA 
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BEYER, JAMES B. 


6213 COUNTRYSIDE LN 
MADISON, WI 53705-1025 
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